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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vout. XLV, No. 2. 


FEBRUARY, 1900. 


THE RELIGIOUS, MORAL, SOCIAL, AND 
THETIC NOTIONS OF UNTAUGHT 
DEAF CHILDREN.* 


Ir is not my plan to attempt any account of the cosmology 
of the untaught deaf. I do not imagine that they have 
any,—nor any curiosity about the laws, government, and 
constitution of the universe. 

The littie new mind is often pictured as a bundle of 
inquisitiveness concerning environment. I have slight, 
but very sure, ground to believe that such interest must 
be roused,—and may be easily lulled by any lame ex- 
planation. For I can remember a time when / took 
facts as they came, with little curiosity as to their causes 
or effects, and, to tell the truth, I am still often in the 
same frame of unthinking acquiescence. People learn, 
not because they wish to, but because facts are forced 
upon them through experience, and it is my theory that 
no one ever learns anything he can help learning. 

If the children first entering a school for thé deaf have 
formed any theory of creation, life, and death, I have - 
never found any evidence of it, but I think I have found 
ample proof that they have as ready an apprehension of, 


* Extracted from ‘‘ The Ninth Year in a Deaf Child’s Life,” a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, 1899, 
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and as keen a pleasure in, schemes of causation as normal 
children. What abstractions their minds contain before 
meeting other minds, we can of course never know, but 
that they are all ready for the generalizing process seems 
unquestionable, and that they should have interpreted 
earlier experiences in the fashion perfectly natural to 
them seems just as unquestionable. 

Every act of thought is an act of generalization or 
dependent upon one; the materials of generalization are 
given in experience. The deaf child has all the ordinary 
avenues of experience but one; if the absence of a lan- 
guage as a vehicle for thought had actually prevented all 
thinking, we should certainly not expect the capacity for 
symbolic thought and reason to be present, whereas I 
think that even the few facts I have collected indicate the 
common tendency on the part of the most untaught deaf 
child to classify and generalize his experiences, and to 
follow syllogistic rules of reasoning,—in a halting fashion 
to be sure, but, to say the least, in a fashion far beyond 
the possibilities of the highest brute. That language 
assists us in thought we know; but that it is not the real 
and absolute mould of thought seems evident from the 
fact that not one of us really knows in what language he 
thinks. We find words—German, English, Latin, ete.— 
spoken, printed, and written ; we find signs, we find visual 
images, we find mere sounds and unformed, unnamed 
conceptions ; all these we find z» our thoughts; but no 
person ever lived whe could lay his finger upon any one 
language and say, “ 7’at is the vehicle of my thought.” 

I know of no method of measuring moral and religious 
sensitiveness or power of generalization, and I can only 
assume that a deaf child is capable of thinking what he is 
capable of expressing. Each one of us knows himself 
capable of thinking far more than he can express ; but we 


must judge others on the evidence they put into court. 
I propose, then, under this head, to give for exactly 
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what they are worth some incidents and conversations of 
which I took note during the three years in which I taught 
first-year deaf classes. I have not approached the children 
who entered in September, 1898, upon abstract subjects, 
as Iam convinced that any point-blank question would 
elicit the response: “I don’t know; I am new and igno- 
rant.” 

The first-year children have no set religious instruction, 
but, in order to relieve the monotony of “cat” and “dog,” 
Sunday morning class work, devoted by the older pupils 
to Bible study, is occupied with the little ones by picture 
stories and talking about home. “Sunday clothes” and 
any other elevating influence which can be introduced 
assist in inducing a certain exaltation of feeling, which 
leads to a communicativeness uncommon, I believe, with 
hearing children. 

Some of the conversations here set down (most of which 
occurred on Sunday mornings) I preserved in my school 
journals, others I preserved only in memory, but I have 
set down nothing which I did not preserve. 

I wish first to call attention to the generalizing instinct 
(Hume’s “manner of thinking”) noticeable in the very 
earliest conversations. That the children’s first lessons 
are of the representative order does not render insignifi- 
cant the readiness with which they adopt our methods, 
and extend them further. 

Our earliest moral lectures, always with a specific ex- 
ample of the fault to be shunned, follow the time-honored 
nursery custom of selecting one of the lower animals to 
represent a particular fault, and seeking by exaggerated 
pictures—expressions of disgust and antitheses—to render 
the poor animal and his characteristic as odious as possi- 
ble. So eagerly do the deaf children seize upon these first 
metaphors that they seldom spell or write the name of the 
representative animal without appropriate gesture or 
facial expression, and the generalizations are extended 
much further by the learner than by the teacher. 
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A little girl two months in school spied a number of 
pennies in a table drawer. She was a model of good be- 
havior all day, and at the close of school asked permis- 
sion “ to give a lecture to the boys and girls.” This being 
granted, she signed, spelling the last word: “‘ Miss Mott 
has many, many pennies in her box. We have all been 
very good to-day, but she does not pass them around. 
Oh, no; she keeps them all herself. P-I-G!” 

Two little boys who had been caught in mischief when 
they should have been asleep reported the supervisor 
as having been “violent and cross, like a raging lion.” 
The chief culprit told us that “ Mr. J. should have been 
sweet and mild like a lamb or a little bird.” 

Often linguistic mistakes are perpetrated from the 
logical extension of a rule. 

When one class was told to use the pronoun “I” in- 
stead of their own names, they signed their monthly let- 
ters “I Jones,” “I Brown,” etc. 


One boy was told to begin his home letter with ‘“ Dear 
Grandfather ” instead of “ Dear Father and Mother.” I 


explained this before the rest of the class: ‘ Because your 
father and mother died last year; don’t you remember ? ” 
When the letters were handed in, three-quarters of them 
opened with “ Dear Grandfather.” I inquired why, and 
was informed that Death had honored nearly every family 
there represented by entering it in some form ; one had 
lost an uncle, one a brother, one two calves, some only 
chickens and kittens , but nearly all felt that their houses 
were entitled to the new honor. 

I will record with considerable detail the first reference 
I made to invisible things with my first class. I remember 
it particularly, because it was the first trial with my first 
class, and because I recorded it immediately in my school 
journal. 

I began the lesson with the view of teaching the ordi- 
nary domestic names, “Father,” “Mother,” “ Brother,” 
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and “Sister,” also “ Home.” I drew a rough sketch of 
a cottage interior, such as I imaginéd most of the class to 
have come from. The room contained a woman sitting 
in a rocking-chair, holding a baby, while several other 
small children hung around her skirts ; before the stove 
lay a cat and a dog; a man stood in the background. I 
turned to expound the picture to the children, and found 
them in a state of great excitement ; two were weeping 
with homesickness ; one had started for the door, hat in 
hand, en route for home. All were wildly clapping their 
breasts in the claim that the domicile was theirs; and 
complaints poured in to the effect that the man was too 
small, or that he needed a moustache, or that there should 
be five instead of four children, or three windows instead 
of two. The mother and the baby satisfied all parties. 

The death of the baby of the class, some time in the 
second month of the school year, seemed to necessitate 
the introduction of some conception of life and death less 
material than the aspect upon which the children dwelt 
with a fascinated horror. To my surprise, although the 
children all declared they had never heard my story before, 
they hailed it with ready acceptation and delight. From 
that time on, this particular class took great interest in 
all “spiritual” subjects, and adopted so readily the idea 
of God, the creator and preserver of the universe, that it 
seemed to me almost incredible that the conception could 
be entirely new to them. 

On another Sunday morning, the children asked who 
made them, and, in somewhat realistic pictures, I pre- 
sented the story of the “ breath of life” breathed into the 
nostrils of a child. This was received as final, and ag- 
cepted by all but one,—a little cross-eyed girl,—who asked : 
“Who made Katie and Frank and me?” (Katie and 
Frank were misshapen cripples.) Upon being informed 
that God made all three, as well as the other children, 
she responded: “That makes ¢hree mistakes; he ought 
to have been more careful.” 
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When I first gave them the word ‘‘God” and said that 
he made everything, I asked them whether he was good 
or bad. There was no difference of opinion here. All 
agreed emphatically that the maker of all things was en- 
tirely good. One added that there was a “bad” who 
lived in the ground. I asked where God lived, and every 
forefinger pointed upward. 

The little cross-eyed girl, not always in a condemuatory 
mood, announced, two weeks later, that she was “such 
friends” with God and loved him so much that she looked 
up into the sky every morning and every evening, hoping 
to see him ; but she never could, and thought it must be 
because she had such “bad eyes.” A boy hastened to 
inform her: ‘You can’t see God; nobody can; he is only 
breath.” 

There are, of course, marked temperamental differences 
among the deaf, as well as other children, in the matter of 
spirituality. A boy who had conceived an ardent regard 
for the tiniest girl of the class asked permission, one day, 
to talk to her; receiving this permission, he signed: “O 
Carrie, you are so sweet and beautiful, I know God would 
let you go to Heaven, for a while, some day. Should you 
like to go?” The child thought she should, and promised 
to ask—“ perhaps next week.” Her admirer continued, 
“ Your hands and feet are so sweet and tiny—just like an 
angel’s.” The child inspected her members for a moment, 
and said, ‘ Yes, my feet are small; but I think they look 
like a cow’s.” The boy then went on to warn her against 
tight lacing; some of the boys had told him that a certain 
girl’s sickness had been caused by getting strings and ty- 
ing them tight around her waist: “You must never do 
that, Carrie; it will make you weak.” Carrie replied, 
‘Of course not ; cows never do.” 

Upon seeing an orrery, the children asked if it were 
true—that is, a representation of the true. I told them 
not really, because the pieces of metal which held the 
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worlds in place were not visible or existent. They asked, 
“ Why, then, do not the worlds tumble?” I told them 
God watched over them always, never sleeping or turning 


away his eyes, and held them in their places, moving them 


in perfect accord. Upon this, a little girl turned to the 
other children and signed: “God is not much like you. 
What would happen to the stars if he should begin to 
stare around, and play with other things, and not attend 
to his business? You can never pay attention but a lit- 
tle, little minute ; but God, always.” 

As “ paying attention” is the absolute requisite of all 
progress with the deaf, it is preached in season and out of 
season, and gets to be regarded as the cardinal virtue. A 
child who had spent several days in the hospital with a 
hard coid,—epidemic at the time,—reported, upon her 
return to school, that she ‘‘ improved” faster than any one 
else in the hospital, ‘‘ because, whenever the doctor came 
in, She paid attention,” while the other children were 
always “looking around.” 

I soon found that even denominational dissensions were 
rending my little class, although these were certainly not 
upon very abstract grounds. A little Jewess was informed 
by an older brother in the school that she must tear out 
all the cross-shaped figures in her kindergarten book, for 
& man was struck dead once for looking at a cross. 

A Lutheran boy forswore the faith of his parents, for 
he said that in his home church they put people in the 
ground when they died, and did not let them fly to 
heaven. 

Seeing among the older children the contentions, 
“Catholics are best,” or “ Protestants are best,” they 
asked me to define the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant. I told them I could not, as they did not un- 
derstand enough signs. ‘Then draw it! draw it! quick! 
I can’t wait; I must know.” 

But religious schemes are much more readily accepted 
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than moral codes, and there seems much more reason to be- 
lieve man an essentially religious than an essentially moral 
animal. In morals, as in language, the deaf come to us en- 
tirely untrained. Like every one else, they find applied 
morals the most difficult of all branches of study. 

I have found little evidence of any real code of conduct 
among the newly arrived deaf. I suppose they must all 
have struck some kind of practical balance of behavior 
with their home circle, but, as a rule, they have only ac- 
cepted this with no comprehension, no logical acquies- 
cence, and little sympathy which is understanding. The 
“consciousness of kind ” is slight when “ kind” is absent ; 
frankness is an undeveloped virtue, since no one can be 
frank amid foreigners. The social qualities of little deaf 
children really seem hardly more developed than those of 
an animal. 

I have tried the experiment of seating four new arrivals 
about a table (after their first shyness was worn off) and 
suddenly dropping something desirable in their midst ; 
instantly it has been seized by eight hands, and the 
strongest pair retained possession. Even when a child 
has been better trained at home, this is his immediate 
attitude toward the enemies whom he finds holding the 
field in his strange environment. 

It is long before this hermit selfishness wears off. 
There seems no doubt that untrained children are abso- 
lutely and unreservedly selfish, without regard to their 
necessities,—more so than the gregarious animals. This 
appears from the trifling or negative value of the things 
they are ready to fight over. A child cried because 
another’s father had a longer name than his; another 
because his seat-mate was a month older than himself. 

When I first gave the class a compound grammatical 
subject, I said nothing of the order in which the names 
were to be written. The work of the three boys selected 
to write the first sentence stood as follows : 
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George’s work: “George, Willie, and Albert eat apples.” 

Willie’s work: “ Willie, George, and Albert eat apples.” 

Albert’s work: ‘‘ Albert, George, and Willie eat apples.” 

A pitched battle was imminent to compel the common 
adoption of each of these versions. 

Yet these very acts of rivalry are the beginning of 
sociability, and mark the growing self-consciousness and 
other-consciousness requisite to morality. Often two 
children who have wrangled over trifles all through the 
first months of the term will choose each other for “ friend.” 
Jealousy itself is the first stage of respect. In fact, I 
think we perceive in our line of work, more than in any 
other department of education, the importance of imita- 
tion as an educative factor, and the eventual triumph of 
the social over the non-social instincts. 

The deaf child upon entering school has apparently no 
caution and no recognition of authority ; violence would 
instantly be met by violence. Yet, before many weeks 
have passed, order and docility are completely established, 
and generosity appears as a dawning motive. 

I have never known an instance of morbid cruelty or 
bullying among the deaf; the little boys are never afraid 
of the older ones, as is often the case with the blind ; the 
original attitude of the deaf child is that of the barba- 
rian—simple brutality. 

A little boy once managed to convey this story to the 
class by halting signs and rude drawings: “I had a very 
bad little baby sister ; she was just learning to walk ; she 
crawled out doors ; she stood and began, to walk,—like 
this” (tottering with outstretched arms). ‘She picked 
up a stone and threw it at me. It struck my cheek and 
the blood ran. In three days my baby sister was sick ; 
she was sick four days; then she shut her eyes and lay 
still. They put her in a box. They made a hole in the 
ground. They put dirt on the box and heaped it up and 
stamped it down. She can never get out. And I stood 
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by and watched, and I threw a stone on, too. Zhe blame 
be on her /” 

When the death of the little boy before alluded to 
occurred, early in the term, the general impression seemed 
ineradicable from his schoolfellows’ minds that he died as 
a retribution for his sins. ‘He made youso much 
trouble,” they would reply to my pitying comments; “ he 
ran around all the time; he tipped over his beads; he 
scratched our papers; he would not write; he did not 
know anything; he played all the time,—and he sucked 
some poison berries. He was new and ignorant. The 
blame be on him 

Then for a time the children seemed to forget him, and 
when his name was revived in the spring it was with a new 
accompaniment of toleration and compassion. 

Four of the children from that very class, now five years 
in school, called on me the other day, and asked if I re- 
membered the sweet little baby boy who died when they 
were all new and ignorant. ‘ He was so pretty, and had 
such bright eyes, and was always laughing. He skipped 
about like a little bird, and often tore our work,—but we 
did not scold him,—he was so little and sweet, and his 
mother was dead.” 

I consider this rapid transition from barbarism to civi- 
lization one of the most interesting phases of the deaf 
child’s development. It is the miracle of education that 
the wild, undisciplined, unfeeling, unthinking, little savages 
who are brought to the institution every fall become so 
soon and so quickly organized into an orderly and happy 
community. No iron discipline is used; every one 
acquainted with the deaf knows that this would be worse 
than useless. The characteristic of the revolution is that 
it is not only a peaceful but a pleasant one: The child, 
with his inherited predilections for order and discipline, 
even in his rebellions entrance fnto an organization, is 
ready to meet its requirements half way, and to admire its 
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symmetry as soon as he comprehends it. It is because 
each deaf child presents in his tutelage an epitome of the 
socialization and organization of the human race that it 
is to us a significant chapter in education. (Of course, 
in the case of children, the revolution is entirely social, 
and by no means economic, whether or not this was the 
original basis of human association.) 

There is no question but that the deaf of two or three 
years standing in school—nay, of three months—are more 
willingly docile, more cheerfully well-behaved, than ordi- 
nary school children. They range themselves upon the 
side of authority, not against it. Limited as may be their 
reasoning powers, they show a practical acceptation of the 
truth—which ncrmal children are slow to realize—that 
government exists for the sake of the governed, and that 
the individual must yield his whim to the general good. 
They remain, of course, irritable, selfish, and quarrelsome, 
like all human beings; not more so, I think. They learn 
to admire generosity, and to give away things they do not 
want ;* and even sometimes (but this is a very high moral 
ground for any one) what they do want.t ' 

Before the close of the first year all the solid members of 
the class have taken their stand for honesty of word and 
deed. This is still a fragile honor, one easily broken by 
neglect or unwise discipline, but, perhaps, nearly as firm 
as that of most eight-year-old children. When open 
avowal of faults comes on in the order of recognized 
“ niceties,” it is wonderful to see the children vying with 
each other in confessing all the misdeeds of the year. 


* A white-haired lady once visited my schoolroom. Before she had 
fairly crossed the threshold, she was approached by a little boy with two 
rabbits’ tails: ‘‘ You may have these,” he signed; ‘‘ I am sorry for you 
because you are so old.” 

+ When six of this year’s entering class were taken to Minneapolis in 
the spring, they kept the stay-at-homes constantly in mind, stowing 
away in their pockets a portion of candy and fruit for those who could 
not share the enjoyment of the trip. 
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But the significant point to consider is the growth (visible 
before our eyes) of a class code of morality. This early 
recognition of “solidarity” among those upon the same 
plane is the most interesting feature of the first year in 
school. 

Lessons in manners and conduct, which parents have 
found impossible to inculcate in the isolated child, are 
early and easily instilled into a class, as a desideratum of 
social existence and comfort. The rough, disorderly con- 
duct of others shows the individual himself in a new light 
and furnishes standards lacking before. 

It is no uncommon thing for intelligent parents to bring 
a child of five or six to the institution and urge his 
admission under age, on the ground that he is utterly 
unmanageable at home. The bond of “ consciousness of 
kind ” unites these little Ishmaels, steadies their erratic 
movements, gives them a sense of group dignity and group 
respect, which the individual was incapable of attaining. 
Later in the year, when the individual offends against the 
laws of society gradually formulating in the group, he is 
instantly condemned by all, and receives the scathing 
judgment of excommunication: “You are One.” This 
expressive sign means ‘‘ You are peculiar, solitary, an 
outcast.” It brings to instant repentance a culprit against 
whom the teacher has no weapons. 

But the teacher steps into a newly created throne, and 
becomes the first embodiment of sovereignty ever recog- 
nized by any of his charges. If he is wise enough to 
shape and follow the growing public standard of conduct, 
rather than try to force it, he will find himself absolutely 
unassailable in his position of exponent of the law. 
Almost no situation could arise, in the latter half of the 
year, in which the teacher would not receive the instant 
approbation of every member of the class (except the 
creators of the situation). . 

Of course the conception of a virtue develops earlier 
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than its application to oneself. It would seem that by 
the time a child begins to accuse others of “ lying ” and 
“ stealing’? he might be held accountable for his own 
lapses, but this does not follow. Indeed, it is not our 
judgment of others which is modelled upon our own 
innate sense of right and wrong, but rather the opposite, 
and in aschool for the deaf, as in the world, we define 
vice and virtue in reference to the acts of others and 
slowly find a parallel in our own acts.* 

It is asserted by many who know the deaf well that, 
even though they undoubtedly show ample respect for 
law and authority,t they remain through life unsympa- 
thetic, selfish, and grasping. But those who know them 
best deny this, and assert that the deaf, like every one else, 
give their love and sympathy where they give their 
confidence, viz., to other deaf. They are clannish, it is 
true, but we are all clannish, only that some have larger 


clans than others. 

I make no claim that the deaf ever become truly 
altruistic outside their own’ ranks, but within that pale 
they are loyal, self-sacrificing, and affectionate, having all 
the social virtues fully developed. 

One of the most suggestive phases of the status of 
uneducated deaf children has been to me their ssthetic 
preferences. And it is in this field, as well as that of 
morals, that I feel we may learn from their unconscious 
self-revelations something of the development of the 
normal, human being. If there be a standard of absolute 


*The twenty-month-old daughter of a friend of mine was very ill- 
behaved at the table until a little sister, six months younger, was adopted 
into the family. At the first meal the new arrival cried and fussed 
disagreeably. The older child watched her fixedly for a few minutes, 
then climbed down from her chair and administered a sound slap to the 
offending baby. She, herself, was very careful of her table manners 
thereafter. 

+I have even knownadeaf man to check his horse upon encounter- 
ing at the entrance of a bridge the sign ‘‘ Ten Dollars Fine,” etc, 
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beauty, whose elements everywhere appeal to the per- 
cipient human subject, I can see no reason why the deaf 
child of eight, thrown back on nature for companionship, 
and with ample time to develop his dawning likes and 
dislikes, should not have his full appreciation of such 
beauty. And I have heard the deaf called naturally 
esthetic. In fact, their pleasure in looking about, in 
seeing a succession of lively images passing before their 
eyes and significant events transpiring about them, is 
very evident to a casual observer; but, upon closer ob- 
servation, it becomes still more evident that much of this 
interest is in reading mysteries—finding out the meaning 
of things, and this means the human meaning of things. 
In riding or walking with the class which entered last 
fall, I found it impossible to arouse any response when I 
pointed to blue sky, white snow, green grass; but the 
instant a sign of human agency appeared I found them 
allexcitement. “ Who made it?” “What for?” “When?” 
etc., etc., etc., etc. In fact, their intellectual interest is 
much easier to arouse than their wsthetic interest. 

I provided bright picture-books for my first class, but 
found them quite meaningless to the children, while 
mercantile catalogues filled with cuts of all the neces- 
saries of life were caught up like fairy stories. 

I was never able to perceive that the children had any 
choice of weather,—that is, between bright and dull, 
until they found themselves prohibited from going out in 
the damp. Of course, to the educated taste, all aspects 
of nature and all atmospheres are beautiful, but there is 
a preliminary stage of culture to which striking contrasts 
and brilliant coloring are the marks of beauty. I cannot 
ascertain that children, left to their own devices for the 
first eight years of life, have entered upon this stage of 
esthetic discrimination. Perhaps no child has. Chil- 
dren and uncultivated persons aré dissatisfied with a pic- 
ture which does not tell them a story,—as though they 
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sought to satisfy an intellectual curiosity rather than an 
sesthetic craving. 

I have seen elaborate reports upon the color and form 
preferences of children, but my own experiments in this 
line have rendered me somewhat skeptical of the value 
of such records. 

My schoo] journal for the year 1894-’95 contained the 
following: “ Red is the favorite color with the deaf; I 
shall get most of the kindergarten materials of that color 
next year.” In my journal for 1895-96 I find: “I made 
the mistake this year of thinking that the children pre- 
ferred red to any other color, and laid in a large stock of 
weaving material in red; but the very first week an 
influential girl chose a blue mat, and blue has been the 
color par excellence all the year.” 

The third year [ amused myself with an experiment. 
I furnished the children, all around, with kindergarten 
materials of various hues, only took care not to give any 
one green. I kept two or three green cards in my hand, 
while distributing, and took officious pains now and then 
to hastily cover them with other colors. At last, when 
some one asked for green, I evinced great reluctance to 
part with that color, and finally intimated that there was 
only a “little, little” of it. Finally, I bestowed a speci- 
men upon the oldest pupil and best scholar and quickest 
worker in the class, and denied it to any one else. 
Before that hour drew to a close I had instilled into that 
particular class a passion for the color green, so lively 
that I doubt if it be yet lulled to indifference.* 

*The color preferences of the present first-year class are in the folluw- 
ing order: Red, red, purple, purple, yellow, green, pink, brown, gray, 
orange. The first four started out with the idea of mating colors with 
cronies; the remaining six conceived the notion that it would be better 
for each to choose a separate color. 

I also took the color preferences, later, in a hearing eight-year-old 
class. White received the highest number of votes; then yellow, then 
black, then red, then purple, then pink, etc., etc. 
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I feel that here we find the key to wsthetic preferences, 
even if we be not able to trace the connection. Rarity 
and fashion constitute beauty. I do not:mean that the 
preferences of all children are all swayed by jealousy ; 
this primary emotion happens to be the strongest social 
factor with our hitherto sequestered charges. But I think 
that the social instinct is far stronger than the esthetic, 
and originally controls the latter. 

With the deaf the first use of the signs “pretty,” 
“nice,” “ beautiful,” ‘“ polite,” etc., comes in the actual 
process of making things. Here the choice of colors and 
shapes is practically forced upon the worker; then dis- 
cussion arises as to the wisdom of the choice, and all 
tastes and differences follow of themselves. So I should 
say that art, rather than nature, gives rise to wsthetic 
preferences. 

I have had little opportunity to compare the esthetic 
development of deaf with normal children. My opinion is 
that they are both in much the same undeveloped state, 
excepting that hearing children have imbibed some ready- 
made opinions from their elders ; but they gaze unmoved 
upon the most revolting spectacles and seem to have no 
idea of ugliness. A child always seems to admire his 
nurse, no matter how plain she may be. Worms, foads, 
etc., so repulsive to the educated taste, are often exceed- 
ingly attractive to children. (In fact, I think the wsthetic 
capabilities of the sense of touch are developed before 
those of sight. A baky shows fear or pleasure in touch- 
ing a yielding surface long before he takes notice of 
colors.) 

I should not say, however, that children, whether deaf 
or hearing, are wsthetically indifferent, although they ap- 
pear unconscious of many of the most obvious elements 
of beauty. There is one source of esthetic enjoyment un- 
failing in its action upon the young, and that is life, in 


any form, whether animal or vegetable, In fact, I believe 
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this sympathy with and interest in other living things to 
be the real source of our ideas of the beautiful, and even 
this may be called but an aspect of the social instinct. 
An infant may have no particular choice of colors, but as 
soon as he begins to realize faintly that grass and trees 
grow and change he begins to dream of them. The deaf 
are no exception to this rule ; the living things at home 
are allcatalogued in memory. Picking flowers occupies 
all the leisure hours of the smaller children from the dis- 
appearance of the snow until the close of school. 

To sum up, then, I should say that the untaught deaf, 
like other neglected children, show little regard for beauty 
in itself. They are not particularly attracted by bright 
colors or graceful forms until they find their public 
opinion and are influenced thereby to formulate their 
westhetic preferences. At first they enjoy utilities more 
than ornamentation, and it is only by trying to make 
beautiful things that they seem to learn to value the ideal 


beauty. Even in this respect, however, I believe them 
not much inferior to normal children. 
ALICE J. MOTT, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


SCHOOLROOM AIDS. 


CORRECTING papers is one of the most tiresome of a 
teacher’s duties and oftentimes apparently one of the least 
profitable. Papers may be collected and corrected out of - 
school and returned to the pupil the next day without 
comment. Again, papers may be corrected by the teacher 
in the presence of the pupil. Or the teacher may indicate 
the errors in the presence of the pupil and have the pupil 
correct them as they goalong. The teacher might correct 
the papers after school and indicate the errors in the 
usual way by underlining and the caret and require the 
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pupil to make the necessary corrections after the paper 
is returned to him. Again, the teacher might mark sen- 
tences as wrong and require the pupil to search out the 
errors with no other guide. The last named method seems 
to partake somewhat of the nature of solving a puzzle. 
Another method is for the teacher to indicate the errors 
by numbers and then the pupil corrects his work by 
referring to a “ Correction Chart,” in which all of the 
common errors are numbered. This method is used in 
the Illinois * and California schools.t 

When the teacher corrects all of the mistakes and 
returns the paper without comment and the pupil looks 
over the corrections in a perfunctory way, the exercise is 
manifestly of slight benefit to the pupil as far as the 
correcting of the paper is concerned. If the pupil copies 
the corrected lesson it might not be altogether profitless. 

We must do what is best for the pupil in the shortest 
possible time. ‘Art is long and time is fleeting.” Fre- 
quently there must be a recitation in connection with the 
preparation of the written lesson, and with the explana- 
tion of the new lesson the scanty allowance of time is 
largely, if not wholly, appropriated. Then, after the 
lesson papers of the previous day are corrected by the 
pupils, they are returned again to the teacher for him to 
see if the scholar succeeded in correcting all of the mis- 
takes. In many cases the pupil will overlook or fail to 
see a varying number of needed corrections or, as more 
frequently happens, he will fail to make the right correc- 
tions. The teacher has to go through the exercise and 
gather up the loose ends, so to speak. This is, perhaps, 
the ideal method of correcting papers, if time is no object. 

The pupil should do as much of the correcting as pos- 
sible. He should not only understand the correct form 
of a sentence, but his mistakes should be impressed upon 


*See the Annals, vol. xliii, p. 92. 
+See the Annals, vol. xliv, pp. 238-242. 
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his mind in such a way that he will not repeat them. In 
correcting the following sentence, for example: “ He is 
a « living stay here and ,. one year,” it avails but little to 
use the caret and to underline as above, bécause in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the deaf pupil who would 
write such a sentence would not be able to straighten it 
out independently. It is obvious that he cannot do all 
of the correcting even when the way is pointed out. Ju- 
dicious aid must be given where and in the proportion 
that it is necessary. 

The methods used by the Jacksonville and California 
schools seem to be excellent ones. Before I had seen an 
exposition of them in the Annals, I had devised the fol- 
lowing to suit my needs : 

o. 1. = omitted letter(s). 

= omitted word. 

= tense. 

= new word. 

= number. 

= capital letter. 
small letter. 
punctuation. 
spelling. 
transpose. 
out. 
rewrite sentence. 
careless. 

+ too many letters. 

Corrections were indicated with blue pencil. Thesym- 

bols and abbreviations were used in this way : 


The monkey and The Coal. 
C. 8. 


(The man, who lived near the track railroad, had 
“Tn | tr. | A 


monkey When the long coal trains went by, the monkey 
p. 
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would climb the telgraph poles and make face at the 


sp. o. 1. 


trainmen, so that he would threw coals at the it. 
N. t. + o. 

At the beginning of the term, the pupils copied the 
correction marks into their notebooks and very soon be- 
came thoroughly familiar with them. By means of this 
chart all of the more common errors were quickly dis- 
covered and corrected by the pupils and the amount of 
time which was required to correct the papers after their 
return to the teacher’s desk was reduced to a minimum. 

In teaching elementary grammar I have found the fol- 
lowing outline helpful : 


Part of Speech. Meaning. Abbreviation. Hxample. 
- Noun Name-word ; man 
- Pronoun Word used for a name ro. he 
. Verb Action-word 2 work 
. Adjective What kind of word j: sweet 
5. Article Limiting-word a, an, the 
Adverb How-when-where words quickly 
. Preposition Relation-word to 
. Conjunction Joining-word : and 
. Interjection Feeling-word i. Oh! 
These short, live definitions of the parts of speech have 
apparently given my pupils a much clearer idea than such 
long, time-honored definitions as that a verb is a word 
which affirms or predicates something of some person or 
thing, or a verb is a part of speech which expresses be- 
ing, action or the suffering of action, and an adverb is a 
word which is used to modify the sense of a verb, parti- 
ciple, adjective, or another adverb; and, again, an interjec- 
tion is a word used to express some strong or sudden 
emotion of the mind. That these things are so cannot be 
denied ; however, I am inclined to the opinion that much 
of the dislike for grammar which used to be so noticeable 
in the common schools was dye to the dry definitions 
therein contained. I have seen pupils who could recite 
all of the book definitions of the parts of speech, word 
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for word, but who were hopelessly mixed when they were 
asked to name the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 
Theirs was the shadow and not the substance, the shell 
and not the meat. We must keep in mind that especially 
for the deaf the simpler, shorter and more condensed 
we can make our definitions, the more satisfactory will be 
the results obtained, and, moreover, we shall be working 
in accordance with the well-known pedagogical principle 
of going from the simple to the complex. 

It is not claimed that the word-definitions of the parts 
of spe+ch given in the above outline are all-comprehen- 
sive, but it is maintained that with these as a guide the 
pupil can pick out the right parts of speech with unusual 
facility, and that he understands and can tell why a word 
is a certain part of speech. Of course, in the advanced 
classes and the college preparatory grade a more exten- 
sive knowledge and preparation is not only necessary but 


desirable. 
EDWARD P. CLARKE, 
e Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 
BY THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


FireD by patriotism, and admiration of the “ first 
American,” each one was anxious to have a share, however 
small, in the exercises commemorative of his birthday. 
Accordingly, a small speaking part was assigned to each 
child, but in order that every one—including those with 
poor sight, of slower intellects, and also the many 
strangers not used to the children’s voices—might not 
miss a word, everything was presented in written or 
printed form immediately after 1t was spoken. 

The first thing was a concert exercise, led by one of the 
teachers. The little verse was taken from the Youth’s 
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Companion. It had been clearly printed on the black- 
board before the children assembled : 
Run the flags up every one, 
The old red, white, and blue, 
All to honor Washington, 
Good and brave and true. 

The next exercise was given by eleven children, each 
one holding a strip of blue cardboard, containing what he 
had to say painted upon it in fancy white letters. A 
banner, with eleven holes punched one under the other, 
hung at a convenient height, and as each child made his 
recitation he hung his card on the banner, there being a 
hook in the centre of each for the purpose. These sus- 
pension hooks may be purchased all ready to gum upon 
cardboard or any light material. 

When complete, the banner bore these devices, which 
form an acrostic upon the name: 


We want to be like Washington, 
Wise 
Active 
Strong 
Honest 
Industrious 
Neat 
Good 
Truthful 
Obedient 
Noble. 

One of the very youngest pupils recited in simple lan- 
guage the time-honored tale of the Cherry Tree. An 
obliging friend had done in charcoal a spirited sketch of 
the scene, and after the recitation the little girl quickly 
wrote out the story in so handsome a hand as to elicit 
words of surprise and admiration from the visitors pres- 
ent, to whom the sight of little children writing quickly 
and well presented the charm of novelty, while the parents 
listened with pleased and hopeful interest to the fluent 
speech. 
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The story is herewith submitted to show its extreme 
simplicity : 

When George Washington was a little boy he had a new hatchet. He 
cut his father’s cherry tree with the hatchet. His father came and looked 
at the tree. He said, ‘‘ Who cut my tree?” Little George said, ‘‘I can- 
not tell a lie; Idid, father.” 

The next feature was a brief history of his life. This 
was entitled “About Washington,” and was recited by 
‘twelve pupils, each one of whom took the platform in turn, 

said his little piece, wrote it out, and stepped off. 

The complete result stood as follows : 

Asout WASHINGTON. 

Washington was born in 1732. 

He went to school until he was sixteen years old. 

Then he became a surveyor and measured wild land for three years. 

After that he was a soldier and fought in many battles. 

There was a long war between England and America. 

Washington was the Commander-in-Chief of the American army. 

He made all the English soldiers leave America. 

The American people were grateful to Washington. 

They made him the first President of the United States. 

Washington’s home was at Mount Vernon. 

He died there in 1799. 

Washington was the Father of his Country. 

The large school picture of Washington had been taken 
from the wall and placed upon an easel at the front of the 
hall. A frame of cardboard, having an oval opening 
through which the picture was visible, was next placed 
upon the easel, and having slits at the right intervals it 
was easy to arrange a would-be laurel wreath about the 
dignified head of our great hero. Each one had a good- 
sized leaf cut out of green cardboard and bearing upon it 
in printed characters his tribute, which he first told us, 
then inserted it in the frame, so that the final effect was 
somewhat like the desired one. 

A leader asked, “ What do we honor Washington for ?” 


Ist leaf. His obedient boyhood. 

2d leaf. His honor and truth. 

3d leaf. His strength and gentleness. 
4th leaf. His courtesy to rich and poor. 
5th leaf. His loyalty to his country. 
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6th leaf. His love and sympatby for his suffering soldiers. 
7th leaf. His dignity and self-restraint. 

8th leaf. His courage and reverence. 

9th leaf. His wisdom and power. 


Another concert recitation, followed by the salute to the 
flag, came next. 


I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country too ; 

Llove the flag, the dear old flag, 
Of red and white and blue. 


The concert recitations and the salute were given stand- 
ing. During the first part of the salute the right hand 
was raised to the forehead, palm down; at the words 
“ one flag” all pointed to the flag. The particular form 
used is the simple one so widely taught in our gréat pub- 
lic schools,—‘ I give my hand and my heart to my coun- 
try; one country, one language, one flag!” 

This closed the exercises, which had lasted just an hour. 
About half an hour a day for the four days immediately 
preceding the celebration had been devoted to explaining 
the language and practising the speaking of the pieces. 

Every one present, upon entering the hall, had been 
presented with a badge of blue cardboard tied with yel- 
low ribbon (the Continental colors). These badges were 
shaped like a three-cornered hat as it looks when hanging 
on a wall; in the crown was a small picture of Washington. 
The pictures were obtained for the asking at the Youth's 
Companion office. They come in sheets, ten on a sheet, 
and are easily cut out. 

On another occasion badges were made of white card- 
board shaped like a hatchet. These also bore a small 
picture of Washington on the blade, the dates of his 
birth and death, and on the handle the legend, “I cannot 
tell a lie.” These little souvenirs are carefully preserved 
in remembrance of a happy day, and also serve as re- 
minder of the facts and sentiments connected with the 


great name of Washington. 
IDA H. ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 
SERVE AS A BASIS FOR THE SELEC- 
TION OF YOUNG DEAF-MUTES 
WITH REGARD TO THEIR 
EDUCABILITY ?* 


Some experimental studies have been undertaken at 
different times to inquire whether inte!lectual degenerates 
are numerous among the deaf, and whether they form a 
considerable proportion of the sum total of children 
affected with deafness. 

_ These studies were intended to determine the psychical 
value, the intellectual aptness, of deaf-mutes, by means 
of the more or less frequent occurrence of physical mal- 
formations which characterize, in general, the state of de- 
generacy,—malformations of which the principal are : dis- 
symmetry and deformation of the cranium and of the face ; 
malformation of the external ear, of the soft palate, of the 
palatine arch ; irregularities in the teeth, malformation of 
the hands, abnormal proportions of the fingers, etc. 

Broca, Lombroso, Cella, Bersengue, Ricardi, Albertotti, 
may be cited among the first experimenters who observed 
deaf-mutes and noted among them a certain frequency of 
physical anomalies. 

In an essay entitled ‘ Contribution to the Anthropology 
of Deaf-Mutism” (1894), Rossi, studying comparatively, 
at Siena, forty-four young deaf-mutes and forty-four 
children from an orphan asylum, and confining his studies 
exclusively to the head, found that the difference in the 
number of marks of degeneracy was inconsiderable. But 
it should be mentioned here that the orphans in question 
were foundlings, issue for the most part of illegitimate 


*From the Reoue Générale del Enseignement des Sourds-Muets for 
July, 1899. Translated by May Marruy, B. A., Instructor in Galiaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 
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unions, and born under unfavorable conditions which pre- 
disposed them to degeneracy. 

Lastly, from the physiological point of view, Ottolenghi, 
quite recently, observed among deaf-mutes only unim- 
portant defects in sensibility. 

It was in consequence of these various studies that Dr. 
Féré called attention anew to these facts by proposing to 
make physical malformations one of the bases of the selec- 
tion of pupils in regard to their educahility in schools for 
the deaf. 

Dr. Féré’s proposition corresponds exactly to one of 
the principal problems of educators of the deaf, stated 
notably by Mr. Banchi, Director of the Royal Institution 
at Siena. Opposing the admission of unintelligent pupils 
into our schools, Mr. Banchi expressed himself in these 
terms: “Great injustice is thus committed towards the 
better endowed deaf-mutes, who remain deprived of all 
intellectual culture in consequence of the lack of room in 
the educational institutions; the fair fame of our institu- 
tions is compromised, and the way is paved for an easy 
victory for the enemies of the Oral method. I entertain 
no illusions concerning the difficulty that the examination 
of new pupils presents and the yet greater difficulty of 
drawing the line between the children who cannot be 
accepted and those who ought to be admitted. However, 
without having recourse to science, can we not profit by 
certain signs, such as the conformation of the cranium, 
the greater or less brightness of the eyes, etc.? Will not 
these afford sufficient data in the greater number of cases ¢”* 

In studying the experimental researches of Dr. Féré, 
we propose to show what utility can be expected, for the 
selection of young deaf-mutes as pupils, from data of an 
anthropological nature. 

We believe ourselves authorized to do this by the 


*From Hducazione dei Sordomuti. 
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humble collaboration which we have had the privilege of 
rendering Dr. Féré during the researches in’ question. 

With the permission of the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Féré examined 194 young deaf-mutes who were in- 
mates of the National Institution at Paris, in 1895-1896. 
These deaf-mutes, whose ages varied from seven to"twenty 
years, were passed in review dressed in bathing tights. 
The same anatomical features having been studied on all 
these subjects, the figures obtained permit a comparison 
of the different categories which have been established. 

Dr. Féré has arranged a table indicating the percentage 
of malformations observed according to the intelligence 
of the subjects and the time at which deafness appeared. 
It should be said that the intelligence of these deaf-mutes 
was determined, independently of Dr. Féré, by peda- 
gogical notes made by the instructors of the National 
Institution and based on the intellectual aptness of which 
these subjects have given proof during their course of 
instruction. 

These pedagogical notes divide the 194 subjects ex- 
amined into six classes, with regard to their intellectual 
condition. 

The average number of malformations for each individual 
of the six pedagogical classes is interesting ; it shows, in 
fact, that the feebler the intellect, the greater is the number 
of malformations. 


TaBie I. 


} N Average number 
Groups according to intellectual condition, | of of 
| subjects. malformations. 
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The last two columns of Table II sum up the propor- 
tion of anomalies of the 190 subjects concerning whom 
there was information relative to the time at which deaf- 
ness appeared. 

The average number of anomalies for these two classes 
is furnished by the following table : 


Taste ITT. 


Average number 
of 
subjects. | anomalies. 


Deafness congenital 
adventitious 


It is proper to observe here that the congenitally deaf 
show the greater number of marks of degeneracy. As 
we shall see from the pedagogical notes, they are also, in 
general, less intelligent. 


Taste 1V.—Sudjects classified with regard to intelligence. 


Excellent. |Good. Fair. Mediocre. Weak. 


| 
| 


Deafness congenital | 


adventitious... 


From these last two tables it appears that congenital 
deafness is generally accompanied by more numerous 
physical malformations and a greater intellectual weak- 
ness than non-congenital deafness. 

Moreover, it will be observed that as a general rule the 
weaker the intellect, the more numerous are the marks of 
degeneracy. 

- “From these two general conclusions,” says Dr. Féré, 
“one might be tempted to infer, as a practical deduction, 


_*It will be remarked that the present statistics make the number of 
the congenitally deaf and the adventitiously deaf almost equal. 


93 4.49 
97* 3.28 
| 
14 | 21 27 9 7 
20 | 20] 33 15 8 1 
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the impossibility of advanced education for congenital 
deaf-mutes and for others of the deaf who are most de- 
formed. This deduction, however, is not justified, for 
among non-congenital deaf-mutes and among those who 
rank highest from an intellectual point of view we find a 
certain number of individuals who have more than the 
average number of physical malformations, while among 
those deaf from birth and who are of the lowest order of 
intelligence are found some individuals better formed 
physically than the average. We are compelled to con- 
clude, then, that if the anthropological examination is to 
be of any use in judging of educability, this examination 
must correspond with data of another class.” 

These data of another class, to which Dr. Féré here 
refers, are those furnished by the pedagogical observa- 
tion—that is to say, the personal estimate by the instructor 
to whom the subjects admitted temporarily* into an in- 
stitution for deaf-mutes have been entrusted. 

From this learned and accurate study of Dr. Féré’s we 
may conclude that the anthropological examination can- 
not constitute the sole basis of selection of deaf-mutes 
with a view to educability and that even, in certain cases, 
the anthropological data may lead into error as regards 
the estimate ol the intellecual condition of the subjects. 

On the other hand, returning to the statistics above 
given of classification according to intelligence —a classi- 
fication established by pedagogical notes apart from any 
anthropological examination—and confining ourselves to 
generalities, we arrive at this other'conclusion, of great im- 
portance, that out of 194 deaf-mutes, 124 are classed as hav- 
ing an intelligence, excellent, good, or fair,—that is to say, 
as being capable of obtaining real benefit from instruc- 
tion,—which is'a proportion of 64 capable subjects out of 


*In France, where the system of temporary admissions is practised, the 
period of pedagogical observation can be extended to two years for 
doubtful subjects. 
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100 deaf-mutes. (This is said without contesting in the 
least the right to instruction of the 36 per cent. of deaf- 
mutes whose intelligence is reported as mediocre or weak, 
who constitute what are called backward pupils, and with 
whom it is proper perhaps to insist especially upon in- 
dustrial training.) 


AUGUSTE BOYER, 
Instructor in the National Institution, Paris, France. 


REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE BRITISH ISLES TO STUDY THE 
EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN AND 
OTHER MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE 
DEAF, MARCH 17 TO JULY 15, 1899.* 


I BEGAN my journey March 17, on the steamship Ange/o, 
and reached Hull onthe 19th and Liverpool the 20th. 
On the 22d I left Liverpool on the steamer Majestic and 
arrived at New York the 29th. I did not, however, get 
ashore until the following day, and then I remained in 
New York until April 12. During this time I visited 
three schools for the deaf—the Wright-Humason School, 
on West 76th Street, the New York Institution, Wash- 
ton Heights, and the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
on Lexington Avenue. I had, besides, conferences in 
New York with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and Mr. 
David Greene, the former principal of the Lexington 
Avenue School, who has a private school near Madison 
Square. In order to become acquainted with outside work 
for the deaf, | attended services at St. Ann’s Church, on 
West 148th Street, where Dr. Thomas Gallaudet con- 


*This Report is addressed to the Royal Ecclesiastical Department of 
the Norwegian Government, by which the author, a highly educated deaf 
man, was commissioned to make the Visit. The Report is translated 
from the Norwegian by OLor Hanson, M. A., of Faribault, Minnesota, 
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ducted the service, and also took part in a meeting which 
was held in the society room attached to the church. 
Among the more prominent deaf whom I met in New 
York I will mention Mr. E. A. Hodgson, M. A., editor of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, and Mr. Thomas F. Fox, M. A., 
Associate-Principal of the New York Institution. 

On April 12 I left New York and went to Hartford, 
Connecticut, to visit the American School for the Deaf, 
the first school in the United States, founded in 1817 by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. The next day I went from 
there to Northampton, Massachusetts, and spent some 
time at the Clarke School, established in 1867, the oldest 
still existing Oral school in the United States. On the 
16th my journey was continued to Rochester, New York, 
where the Western New York Institution is situated, and 
after two days’ stay I went direct to Chicago, where I 
arrived April 19. 


In Chicago I found the day-school system far more de- 


veloped than I had expected, so it was not a great loss 
that lack of time compelled me to abandon the trip I had 
planned to the day-schools in Wisconsin. 

In Chicago I visited one of the four remaining Manual 

schools, the largest of the seven Oral schools, and the 
private Oral school of the Superintendent of all the Chicago 
day-schools, Miss McCowen. I also conferred with the 
tev. Philip Hasenstab, with the chemist Mr. George T. 
Dougherty, with Mr. Oscar Regensburg, owner of a print- 
ing establishment, and with others of the most intelligent 
deaf, and was present at a meeting of the Society of the 
Deaf in the rooms connected with the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at the corner of Washington and Clark 
streets. 

On April 30 I left Chicago and went to Columbus, Ohio, 
to visit a school which on the whole continues to use what 
may be called the old American method, and from there, 
on May 1, to Philadelphia, where I arrived on the 2d, 
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and visited the schools at Mount Airy and Bala. Here I 
had opportunity to visit All Souls’ Church for the deaf, 
which also has society rooms. 

I arrived at Washington on May 7, and remained until 
the llth. While there I attended Presentation Day 
exercises at Gallaudet College. The President, Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, as well as the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet in New York, 
is a son of the founder of the Hartford School, after whom 
the College is named. I also visited the Columbia Insti- 
tution, which is under the same management. Finally I 
visited the Volta Bureau and was shown through by the 
Superintendent, the Hon. John Hitz. 

From Washington I went through Philadelphia and 
New York to Boston, where I arrived May 14. Here I 
visited the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, so named 
in memory of the organizer of public schools in Massa- 
chusetts, who, in the forties, was the first to propose the 
introduction of the German Oral method in America. 
This is a day-school supported by the city. My visit to 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind was fruitless, as the 
superintendent, Mr. Anagnos, unfortunately was absent. 
On May 16 I called upon Miss Helen Keller and her 
constant companion, Miss Sullivan. Herewith my tour 
in America was ended. On May 20 I reached New York 
again, and on the 23d sailed on the Servia for Europe. 

As will be seen, I had only time to make short visits to 
the various places, and even in New York, where I was 
altogether seventeen days—a large part of which was 
devoted to planning my tour and to making preparations 
for the return—and in Chicago, where I spent eleven days, 
I found the time very limited. The great distances in 
America, and not least the distances within the cities 
themselves (it required more than an hour to go from my 
lodging in Brooklyn to one of the schools, the New York 
Institution, and two of the schools I visited in Chicago 
were located an hour and a half from my stopping place, 
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which in that city is not an unusual distance), make two 
months in America hardly equivalent to more than half 
of this, time in a European country of the size of Germany 
or France. On this account I was cot=pelled to give up 
a visit to Wisconsin, and decline invitations to Michigan, 
to Minneapolis and Faribault in Minnesota, to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and to strike 
out Jacksonville, Illinois, from my projected plan. 

On June 1 I reached Liverpool on the Steamship Servia, 
and visited the school for the deaf located in that city, 
and the Liverpool Institute, on Princess Avenue, which is 
a combination of a church and meeting place for the deaf 
in the city. At the former place I met Her Majesty’s 
Senior Chief Inspector, Mr. T. King. I talked with Mr. 
Geo. F. Healey, and with the missionary, Mr. Armour, 
about matters pertaining to the deaf. 

On June 3 I went from Liverpool to London, where I 
remained until the 26th, except for a two days’ visit to 
the Margate Institution. During my stay in London I 
went twice to the church for the deaf, St. Saviour’s, on 
Oxford Street, which also has a room for meetings, and I 
had conversations with the pastor, Mr. Gilby, and a 
number of the leading deaf, among them Mr. S. Bright 
Lucas, Mr. J. Hipkins, and Mr. W. Trood. The schools 
I visited were the Training College, which is a combina- 
tion of a school for the deaf and a training school for 
teachers ; the Jews’ Home on Wandsworth Common ; 
and Mr. Schoentheil’s private school on St. Mark’s Road, 
Notting Hill. Besides, I had a conference with Mr. W. 
Nelson, Superintendent of the London Board Schools for 
the Deaf. My visit to the Educational Department was 
without profit because Mr. T. King, whom, as before 
mentioned, I met in Liverpool, was still absent on a tour 
of inspection. 

From London I went to Leicester and visited the school 
in that place and the deaf-mute society, and talked with 
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the missionary, Mr. A. M. Cuttell. From there I went to 
Lincoln, where I met Mr. C. J. Bromhead, a deaf gentle- 
man who is very active in the work among his* fellow 
unfortunates ; and also met the missionary of the Lincoln 
Bishopric, Mr. Pearce. On June 30 I reached Glasgow, 
unfortunately on the same day as the school closed, so I 
had to content myself with looking through the buildings. 
I derived, instead, much advantage from a visit to the 
Glasgow Institute, a church and meeting house for the 
deaf, 158 West Regent Street, the largest building for 
this purpose I have seen anywhere. I had interesting 
conversations with the pastor, Mr. J. Henderson, and 
with the leading deaf, such as Mr. E. Docherty, Mr. A. 
MacGregor, Mr. W. Agnew, Mr. G. Edward, and others. 

From Glasgow I went to Edinburgh July 5 and found 
the two schools there still in session, but about to close 
in a few days. The church, whose pastor is Mr. Hansell, 
and the assembly rooms connected therewith have a fine 
location on Albany Street. 

This closed my foreign tour. On July 12 I embarked 
at Grangemouth and reached Christiania July 15. 


CONCERNING AMERICAN EpvucarIon. 


After having thus briefly described my travels, I will 
first try to present what is of particular interest to us con- 
cerning the education of the deaf in America. 

In the United States there is such varied practice that 
I will confine myself*to presenting a few principal obser- 
vations. 

One finds there, as elsewhere, opposition between the 
Oral method (first introduced in earnest in 1867) and what 
I will comprehensively designate as the Manual method, 
which includes the old sign-language method as well as 
the more modern Writing method. 

But within these two principal methods there are vari- 
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ous subdivisions and various modes of applying and eom- 
bining different practices, and in some schools one finds*a 
state of transition which can hardly be classified under 
either method. 


On the side of the Manual method there has been a 
tendency for many years to do away with the sign-lan- 
guage in the instruction and to use finger-spelling and 
writing exclusively. But there is a strong party which 
not only permits the use of the sign-language outside the 
schoolroom, but also claims that the deaf should receive 
instruction and practice therein. The American sign- 


language is the most complete in existence, and therefore 
rather difficult to acquire, and it would take the deaf a 
long time to master it if left to themselves. Those in the 
aforesaid party regard this very expressive and pictur- 
esque language as a necessity for the deaf, especially for 
those less endowed mentally. They think that instruc- 
tion in the use of this language is necessary, although at 
the same time they are willing to exclude it from regular 
class work. The sign-language is at present one of the 
requisites to enable the deaf to mingle freeiy with their 
fellow uunfortunates, who, where a considerable number 
live together in the same community, use it from long 
custom exclusively in communicating with one another. 

On the other hand, the adherents of the Pure Writing 
method claim that the people within the manualists’ camp 
overestimate the value of the sign-language, and under- 
estimate its evil influence in the acquisition of language. 
They endeavor also to prevent the pupils from using signs 
outside of school hours and desire them to express them- 
selves at all times by finger-spelling or writing. 

Between these two extremes there are people of various 
shades of opinion, most of whom think that, since the 
sign-language has once been established as the customary 
language of the deaf out in the world, it must be tolerated, 
but should be excluded from the instruction in the class- 
room. 
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Nearly all, including the oralists, are of the opinion 
that ‘‘ expressive motions of the hand,” facial motions, 
and pantomime, may be permitted, especially during the 
early stages of instruction. Butthere is, naturally enough, 
some difference of opinion as to where the line should 
be drawn between this pantomime and signs, and some 


permit hardly more than is used by hearing persons 
in ordinary conversation. 

In order properly to understand the part which the 
sign-language plays in America, one must recall that it is 
possible by means of this language, almost without the 
aid of finger-spelling and writing, to express about all that 
a person has occasion to say, with the exception of proper 
names and words rarely used or deep metaphysical 
and philosophical expressions. In Europe no such com- 
plete sign-language is to be found, not even in France, 
the original home of the sign-language, where it has been 
considerably simplified since the days of the Abbé Sicard. 
When an American minister or missionary to the deaf 
speaks to his congregation, his discourse consists almost 
entirely of signs; only a very small portion is expressed 
by manual spelling. Exactly the opposite is the case in 
England. There signs—in a much less developed state 
than in America or even in France—constitute the usual 
means of communication among the less intelligent deaf, 
but finger-spelling plays a far more important part, and 
even preponderates when the minister “speaks” to his 
audience. As far as I have been able to judge, signs oc- 
cupy only one-third or one-fourth of the discourse ; the 
rest is spelling together with facial expression. It is said, 
however, that when the words of a public speaker are 
translated to the deaf the rendering in English is some- 
what disconnected, while in America one is better able to 
give, by means of the sign-language, all that is said by the 
speaker. 

My chief impression is that in America, with the large 
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communities of deaf in the larger cities, the sign-language 
is mainly looked upon as an established fact which no- 
body can get around, and the schools may as well admit it 
first as last. One can understand what a power this lan- 
guage exerts in a country where there are fifty thousand 
deaf-mutes, and where in the City of New York alone 
there are over two thousand,—a little city within a city. 

In the United States the sign-language does not vary 
materially in different places ; there are, as in spoken lan- 
guage, slight variations or dialects. In Great Britain and 
Ireland there is considerable difference in different locali- 
ties, so that it may happen that the deaf from one section 
of the country cannot understand those from another. 
Moreover, in Ireland, the one-hand alphabet is chiefly 
t ed, but the two-hand alphabet in England and Scot- 
land. 

Some of the most earnest champions of the Oral 
method, especially in England, consider it important to 


oppose the tendencies of the deaf to associate with one 
another by endeavoring to prevent them from forming or 
joining societies of the deaf. It strikes me that this is 
beginning the work at the wrong end. One cannot suc- 
cessfully contend against effects without touching the 


causes. Professor Bell has a clearer view of the situa- 
tion. He has perceived that the gathering together of 
the deaf is a result of their being trained together in the 
large institutions, and therefore his attacks are chiefly 
directed against these. For my part, I think that the 
inclination of the deaf to seek one another’s company is 
both natural and proper. Butit should not, as now, be a 
downright necessity ; it should be a matter of sympathy, 
corresponding to the gathering together of people who 
have interests in common, but who can otherwise manage 
each for himself. 

Among the oralists there are also various tendencies. 
As in Europe, more or less effort is made to exclude the 
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sign-language as a means of communication among the 
deaf. But the two modes of instruction in articulation 
are of the most interest for us. One method, whose chief 
exponent is, doubtless, Miss Caroline A. Yale, of North- 
ampton, follows the plan which is the usual one in Europe ; 
2. é., the pupils first learn the different sounds and after- 
ward learn words and sentences. The other method, 
which is advocated by Dr. Bell, begins with words and 
sentences (perhaps, more correctly, with sentences and 
words), which the children learn to recognize by writing or 
lip-reading, or vice versa, before they are taught to pro- 
nounce them. The first method is called “the element 
method,” the other “the word and sentence method.” 

While many American teachers regard the manual 
alphabet as an enemy to the Oral method, there are many, 
among them Dr. Bell, who hold that the manual alphabet 
is simply to be regarded as writing in the air, and that 
therefore there is nothing to prevent the orally taught 
deaf from acquiring and using the manual alphabet, pro- 
vided only that it is not used in place of speech. But 
opinions differ as to the extent to which it should be per- 
mitted and used. I will return to this in speaking of the 
Rochester School. 

As before mentioned, Dr. Bell conducts a vigorous 
fight against the sign-language. Since this language has 
now become dominant among the deaf, he perceives that, 
in order to oppose it effectively, the deaf must be brought 
up under conditions which will not make it a necessary 
result that the sign-language shall become their natural 
language ; 7.e.,they must be kept outside the large schools 
where the sign-language is handed down from generation 
to generation, and they must not upon leaving school 
enter one of the large deaf-mute communities. 

Dr. Bell therefore works for a decentralization from the 
very bottom. He wants the deaf instructed as far as 
possible in or near the home, by a method that will give 
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them the greatest possible command of the common lan- 
guage. He has opened a campaign for the establishment 
of small day-schools in the smaller cities and towns, and 
as a result Wisconsin, Illinois, andOhio have already 
adopted laws which insure the carrying out of this plan. 
The fundamental idea is that where five deaf children can 
be gathered together, a school may be established.* 

Dr. Bell’s talk with me covered two main points, viz. : 
the best way of teaching the deaf to speak, and the best 
plan of deaf-mute education in general. As to the former, 
he was emphatically in favor of beginning with words and 
sentences,—a method which he himself had practised. 

If we were, he said, to teach our hearing children to 
speak in the same way as we do the deaf when using the 
element method, they would never learn to speak. We 
cannot teach them to say p, p,—s, s,—v, v, etc. We talk 
to the hearing child in complete sentences, not slowly and 
plainly, but quickly, as in ordinary daily speech. Thus 
it soon learns to speak. The whole is more important 
than the parts. 

As regards day-schools, he remarked that, according to 
the laws in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ohio, wherever as 
many as five children could be gathered together a day- 
school might be established. When the teacher only has 
a few pupils, he can give them more individual instruc- 
tion; he becomes well acquainted with the parents or 
guardians of the pupils, and he can induce them to 
supplement the education at home, so that practically the 
child has several teachers instead of one, which in fact 
the hearing child also has. It is impossible, he said, to 
overestimate the value of bringing teachers and parents 
into a close relation to one another. 

In connection with the day-schools, Associations of 


* Since the above was written, Dr. Bell has kindly informed me that 
the State of Michigan also has this year adopted a similar law. There 
the minimum number of pupils is placed at three. 
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Parents of Deaf Children are established, of which there 
now are fifteen or sixteen. These associations also work 
for the spreading of the day-school system to other States 
besides those which already have adopted it. 

In reply to my inquiry, How can the pupils acquire the 
various things that belong to a complete school course, 
when they only have a single teacher (in most cases a 
lady)? Dr. Bellreplied that the deaf child must necessarily 
have special instruction in special branches, but it did 
not necessarily follow that this instruction must be given 
in a school for the deaf. They could receive instruction 
in gymnastics, in sloyd, in manual training, etc., with the 
hearing children. For a day-school for the deaf a class- 
room in a public school would be amply sufficient, and 
these children can then take part with the hearing children 
in the above-mentioned special courses. 

I remarked also that a single teacher could scarcely 
give the pupils from the youngest to the oldest all the 
instruction that should be given. Dr. Bell replied that 
that which comes first and includes everything else is 
language,—the ability jo understand and use language. 
When language has once been acquired, the rest comes 
of itself. Language can be best and most surely acquired 
in the earliest years,—but how can a little child be sent 
away from home? No; we must send the teacher to the 
child, not the child to the teacher. 

Dr. Bell has promised to discuss further the questions 
which I brought up,in an article to be published in a 
professional journal toward the end of the year. When 
the article is received I shall have the honor of trans- 
mitting it. 

The first Oral school in America, as before mentioned, 
was established in 1867. This was done upon the ini- 
tiative of Gardiner G. Hubbard, whose deaf daughter 
(now Mrs. A. G. Bell) probably was the first to receive 
Oral instruction in America, except some isolated cases 
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which did not attract any followers. But the President 
of Gallaudet College, Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, whose 
chief work lies in the direction of a higher academical 
education of the deaf, has earned a place in the front 
rank of pioneers introducing Oral instruction in America. 
After a trip to Europe in 1867, he made the following 
recommendation to the directors of the school for the 
deaf in the District of Columbia : 

“That instruction in artificial speech and lip-reading 
be entered upon at as early a day as possible; that all 
pupils in our primary department be afforded oppor- 
tunities of engaging in this until it plainly appears that 
success is unlikely to crown their efforts ; that with those 
who evince facility in oral exercises instruction shall be 
continued during their entire residence in the institution.” 

It may be said that there the foundation was laid for 
the so-called ‘“‘ Combined” method, also called the Eclectic, 
or the method embracing all methods. In its original 
form the Combined method meant that all the pupils were 
instructed by sigus, finger-spelling, and writing, and that 
those pupils who possessed special aptitude also received 
instruction in speech, Later, various combinations have 
been developed, which have already been indicated 
above. It may be said that the nearest approach to this 
method in the Oral schools is where a certain number of 
pupils are instructed exclusively by the Writing method, 
and the rest exclusively by the Oral method. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to classify the method by which all the 
pupils are taught to speak, while at the same time all are 
taught to use the manual alphabet. 

Until 1884 there were no statistics as to the relation of 
the different methods to one another in the American 
schools, From that year the proportion is as follows: 
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Educated by Educated | Educated by Total 
the Manual by the Oral | the Combined weds 
Method. Method. | Methods. per cent. 


Percent. | Percent. 
Per cent. 
72.80 -2 100.00 
54.00 5 35.6 100.00 
45.60 | 26.80 27.6 100.00 
43.60 37.20 9. 100.00 


What strikes the eye strongly here, besides the steady 
growth of the Oral method as compared with the Manual 
method, is the fact that instruction exclusively by speech 
is growing very rapidly at the expense of instruction in 
speech to pupils who are otherwise taught by the Manual 
method. Notwithstanding the lack of detailed informa- 
tion for years preceding 1891, and statistics of all kinds 
previous to 1884, it can be readily seen that until or toward 
1891 the growth was chiefly in favor of the Combined 
method, but from that year exclusively in favor of the 
Oral method. 

The total number of pupils in American deaf-mute 
schools was, in 1884, 7,482, of whom 2,041 were instructed 
in articulation ; in 1891, 9,232, of whom 963 were in- 
structed by the Pure Oral method, and 3,282 by the Com- 
bined method; in 1894, 8,825, of whom 2,369 were instructed 
by the Pure Oral method, and 2,433 by the Combined 
method ; and finally, in 1897, 9,749, of whom 3,628 were 
Pure Oral pupils, and 1,870 were instructed by the Com- 
bined method. In 1893 the two last-named classes be- 
came a majority instead of a minority; and in 1894 the 
Pure Oral pupils became a majority within the orally in- 
structed group.* It is presumably the exclusion of signs 


* These statistics, including the preceding table of percentages, are 
evidently taken from Dr. Bell’s sheet, ‘‘ Methods of Instructing the Deaf 
in the United States,” published in September, 1898, and distributed by 
the Volta Bureau, although Mr. Havstad makes no mention of their 
source. This sheet has been criticised in the Annals (February, 1899, 


1884 
1891 
1894 
1897 
@ 
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from the classroom which has been the chief means of 
bringing about this result. As will be observed, the great 
agitation within the American schools is of quite recent 
origin. It is preceded by long and persistent work ; a 
period of development, rich in experimenting, disappoint- 
ment, and triumph; and it may be said that the advocates 
of the Manual method are not behind the oralists in 
making efficient contributions to this progress. 

There is no question but that here, as elsewhere, the Oral 
method is injured by the lack of judgment and the exaggera- 
tion of a few of itsadherents. There are those who would 
delude themselves and the public into the belief that this 
method almost removes the barrier between the deaf and 


the hearing; whereas the fact is that only a minority of 
the deaf, even of those who have received the best instruc- 
tion, can with ease understand and make themselves un- 
derstood by speech outside the circle of their daily 


associates. If one should judge the success of this method 


by the standard of the most sanguine, one would often 


page 134) and in a number of the school papers. It was one of the main 
reasons for the passage of a resolution by the last National Convention 
of the Deaf strongly condemning the Volta Bureau, or rather its founder, 
for sending out literature calculated to mislead the public. 

The trouble with Dr. Bell’s statistics is that, while he takes the figures 
from the Annals, he does not follow the definitions there given as to 
methods of instruction, but uses definitions to suit himself, so as to 
show a tremendous decline in the Combined System and a corresponding 
gain for the Oral method. 

Thus, for the year 1897, he gives the ‘‘ Number taught wholly by Oral 
Methods” as 3,628, and the ‘‘ Number taught by Combined Systems” as 
1,870. These figures are obtained by counting all the pupils in the oral 
classes of the Combined-System schools as ‘* taught wholly by Oral 
Methods” and deducting them from the ‘‘ Combined Systems,” whereas 
they should properly be credited to the Combined System. Of the 9,749 
pupils in American Schools for the Deaf in that year, 8,040, or 825 per 
cent., were pupils in Combined-System schools: of the 5,498. taught 
speech, 3,956, or 72 per cent., were pupils in Combined-System schools ; 
of the 3,466 ‘‘ taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral method,” 2,090, or 
60 per cent., were pupils in Combined-System schools.—TransLaTor, 
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feel tempted to break the rod over the Oral method. It 
is necessary to apply, not the aforementioned standard, 
but the true one, namely, what is attained and can be at- 
tained ; and to inform the public as to what the advan- 
tages of the Oral method really are. It will then be easier 
to understand why this method makes its way steadily 
forward notwithstanding the inevitable disappointment of 
those who have expected too much from it, and one must 
at the same time thank those who by their opposition and 
criticism compel moderation and patience in the work. 

The work accomplished in most of the American 
schools, and not least in those which still employ the 
Manual method in its old form, is in its way excellent. It 
is clearly demonstrated that the deaf, when the instruction 
is good and the teachers capable, can be carried a great 
distance and attain a high degree of intellectual develop- 
ment, no matter what method is used. The sign-language, 
it cannot be denied, has a tendency to limit the command 
of language in a serious degree, but this does not prevent 
the industrious pupil from acquiring a _ considerable 
amount of general information. 

I think I have mentioned the principal things which 
at this time are of interest to us, and I will now speak of 
the several schools I have visited in America as well as in 
England and Scotland, and afterwards point out the most 
important lessons which can be utilized in this country 
from a study of the instruction of the deaf in these coun- 
tries. 

First, however, I will call attention to the fact that com- 
pulsory education for the deaf can be said to exist only 
partially in the United States. .Even in the Eastern States, 
where compulsory education exists on paper, it is indif- 
ferently enforced, and in the West, and especially in the 


South, there are not even laws having compulsory educa- 
tion in view. There are, therefore, still many deaf, es- 
pecially among immigrants, who do not receive any 
school instruction. 
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In England and Scotland compulsory education exists 
since 1893 and 1891, respectively. But in the first-men- 
tioned country the complaint is still made that it is not 


enforced. 
LARS A. HAVSTAD, 


Vhristiania, Sweden. 
[To BE CONCLUDED. } 


NOTES ON MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING.—IL* 


In my previous article I endeavored to give a clear idea 
of the meaning of manual training and its relation to edu- 
cation and the courses of study pursued in the public 
schools. Trade teaching and the trade school will engage 
the main part of our attention in this article. 

While trade teaching is instruction in a special line of 
work in the industries, the term is too often used inter- 
changeably with manual training, and much of the discus- 
sion on the industrial question in the past has, therefore, 
been rendered partly worthless. 

Again, the term “trade” no longer retains its original 
significance. To illustrate, let me take the shoemaker’s 
trade. Before the introduction of machinery and the 
minute division of that trade into piece-work for the 
different parts of a boot or shoe, the article was made by 
hand, and that by one man, who was called a shoemaker, 
and his trade shoemaking. But how much now remains 
of the shoemaker’s trade, or, for that matter, even of the 
shoemaker himself? I have read of an Eastern shoe- 
factory that employed several hundred hands, but not 
half a dozen of them could make a shoe. A young 
carpenter told me not very long ago that the principal 
business of a carpenter in the future would be more the 


* Continued from the January number of the Annals, page 46. 
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putting together of houses than building them; 2. ¢., the 
pieces which were to compose the house would be made, 
according to specifications, by machinery, and then by 
simply running them together the building would be 
practically completed. From another man, who had 
spent the best part of his life in industrial pursuits, I 
have gleaned similar facts respecting other trades. In 
all discussions of industrial training or education, if these 
facts are borne in mind, it will be easier to come to an 
understanding of the points at issue. 

This leads me to speak of the modern processes of 
manufacture, which are essentially machine methods, and 
are applied all the way from the making of a pin up to 
the most complex and costly articles of commerce. Before 
the advance of these methods primitive or hand methods 
are fast disappearing, so that it is only a question of time 
when they will be entirely out of use. Under the highest 
development of the machine system matters are so arranged 
that every workman has his particular work to perform, 
generally but a very small portion of that which goes to 
the completion of the article to be produced. 

The rapidity with which such a system works, in many 
instances, as compared with primitive methods is simply 
wonderful. For example, steam planing-machines will 
dress the material for a sleigh in about fifteen minutes, 
which is more than forty times quicker than by the old 
way, with draw-shaves and planes. Again, a thousand 
clock movements are,now made, by the modern method, 
in a little over 886 hours, while it required 7,352 hours to 
do the same under the old method. These are only two 
examples out of hundreds that might be produced. The 
whole subject presents a strong argument for a more 
general introductiou of modern methods and appliances 
into our industrial departments. 

The primary object of the trade school is to teach 
trades; that of the manual-training school is to teach the 
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care and use of tools, a knowledge of materials, measur- 
ing, and the operating of machinery, which lie at the 
foundation of all mechanical callings. Both classes of 
schools are correlated with the industrial work and with 
the literary and scientific courses ; the former more with 
reference to special callings; the latter, to all-round de- 
velopment or training. 

Yet some of those trade schools give courses in manual 
training before beginning the trade work. For example, 
the California School of Mechanic Arts requires its 
students to complete a two-year course in woodwork and 
ironwork, involving the elements of carpentry, pattern- 
making, forging, moulding, and iron-fitting. The trade 
work which follows this covers only two years, but the 
literary and scientific work which goes along with it is 
of a high order. In another school the manual-training 
work is slightly reduced, requiring only a year and a half, 
and a boy must be at least 17 years of age before he is 
given trade work. A third trade school, which omits the 
preliminary features mentioned above, deems five and a 
half months sufficient to give a young man such a train- 
ing in the principles of a trade and the proper ways of 
doing work that he is fitted to acquire, upon active prac- 
tice at the trade, that necessary skill and quickness which 
are required of the first-class mechanic. It makes no 
pretence to turning out skilled workmen. Some of the 
trades which this school teaches are plumbing, carpentry, 
wood-turning, machine work, house-painting, and sign- 
painting. 

More examples of trade schools might be given, but 
these will do for the present. While none of the above 
may be the best methods for our schools, it will never do 
to leave out manual training. The industrial department 
of a school for the deaf should consist of a thorough 
course in manual training for boys and in domestic science 
for girls, extending over at least four years. This work 
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may be supplemented by other work of a more strictly 
industrial nature, but it should be obligatory upon all. 
The value of such a course would be three-fold for all : 
education, manual skill, and the discovery of one’s natural 
aptitudes. After the completion of such a course of 
training, we need have no fears for whatever any of our 
boys and girls may undertake after leaving school, pro- 
vided they are young men and women of ordinary industry 
and intelligence. 

One main reason for great faith in this plan is that it 
renders the pupil much more able to adapt himself to 
different ways of working and to different circumstances 
and conditions. Manual training, by endowing the young 
with this power of adaptation, has given rise to the saying 
that availability is better than skilled ability. Another 
thing should be remembered, viz., that manual training 
naturally leads to the trades, and exclusive attention to 
any one of its numerous branches, after the completion 
of the regular course, becomes trade teaching. In this 
way it is easily seen how much better it is to pass from 
the general to the special than to compel the pupil to 
devote the best part of his school life to any narrow line 
of work. 

My own observation of present industrial methods and 
conditions, the fact that so many pupils after leaving 
school follow different trades or callings from those pur- 
sued at school, and statements regarding our industrial 
departments in the,‘ Histories of American Schools for 
the Deaf” published by the Volta Bureau in 1893, have 
all very much influenced me toward this conclusion. It 
would seem to be endorsed, for hearing youth, at least, 
by the President of Girard College, Philadelphia, who 
says that, while manual training is not trade teaching, 
it brings pupils a long way on toward the learning of 
the trades; and tbat “as a trained mind is the best prep- 
aration for the study of a profession, so are the trained 
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hand and the trained eye the best preparation for the 
successful acquisition of a trade.” Some may doubt the 
application of this truth to the case of the deaf, but I do 
not. The deaf certainly will learn their trade better and 


faster for such training, whether in school or out. 
WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE CONVENTION OF GERMAN OTOLOGISTS 
AND TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AT MUNICH, 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1899. 


Last March a committee of the German Otological 
Society sent a circular letter to the Ministers of Education 
of the several States of the German Empire giving reasons 
for the call of a Convention of German Otologists and 
Teachers of the Deaf. 

The chief reasons advanced for calling the meeting 
were as follows: 

The pupils of the German deaf-mute schools have so 
far received very small benefit from the great advance 
made in otology during the last decades. 

Investigations made by competent aurists have demon- 
strated that there is a certain percentage among the 
pupils of these schools who suffer from organic diseases 
of the ear, which can and ought to be remedied, so as not 
to remain a menace to health and life. 

There is, further, a considerable percentage suffering 
from organic malformations in the nasal-oral cavity produc- 
ing physical difficulties of speech. Though these malfor- 
mations are of secondary importance, still they hinder the 
successful accomplishment of the Oral method, and should 
therefore receive surgical treatment. 
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In regard to the fuactional capacity of the ear, otolog- 
ical investigations have proved that there is a consider- 
able proportion among the deaf who possess some degree 
of hearing, and among these there are, again, some who may 
be classed as very hard of hearing and who are capable 
of learning speech through the medium of the ear. These 
last require a separate and special system of instruction, 
and should be capable of reaching a higher mental plane 
than the totally deaf. 

The determination of the degree of hearing that may 
exist must be regarded as a difficult functional investiga- 
tion that can be performed accurately only by a compe- 
tent aurist. 

The attitude of teachers of the deaf toward the auricu- 
lar method varies with the individual—some being en- 
thusiastically for and others as decidedly against the 
method. Therefore the otologists have planned a meeting 
with the teachers of ‘the deaf in order to convince them of 
the successes to be achieved with the method, the meeting 
to be held at the Central Institution for the Deaf, at 
Munich, some of whose pupils have, for a period of two 
years, received auricular instruction based upon the ex- 
periments of Professor Bezold. 

The otologists expect to attend the Convention in force, 
and for the reasons advanced they request that delegates 
be sent from the various deaf-mute schools, preferably 
superintendents and principals. 

The circular is signed by Dr. J. Kessel, Professor at 
Jena, and Dr. K. Biirkner, Professor at Gottingen. 

When the Convention assembled on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, there were present 51 otologisis representing four- 
teen states of the German Empire, and also Austria, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and the United States ; and 
87 teachers, seven of them ladies. 

The most prominent personage at the Convention was 
Dr. Frederick Bezold, Professor at the University of 
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Munich, whose paper on “ The Hearing Capacity of the 
Deaf and Instruction based thereon through the Ear ” is 
perhaps the most important contribution that has yet 
been made to this branch of pedagogics, and promises 
to place the whole process upon a sure and scientific 
basis. 

In this paper Dr. Bezold passed in review the labors of 
previous investigators in this field, Itard, Urbantschitsch, 
and others, which the readers of the Annals may remem- 
ber were discussed by Mr. Heidsiek in his work on 
“ Hearing Deaf-Mutes.” Contrary to Mr. Heidsiek, whose 
opinion on the results of these earlier efforts, and upon 
those of Professor Urbantschitsch in particular, was de- 
cidedly negative, Dr. Bezold found much in them that 
was encouraging, his chief objection being to the means and 
manner of testing the latent hearing of the pupils. 

The first principle set forth by Dr. Bezold is that it is 
possible to measure accurately, according to its extent in 
the tone scale and the degree of its intensity, the remnant 
of hearing existing in the case of each pupil at the very 
beginning of instruction. 

Before beginning his experiments upon the deaf, Dr. 
Bezold had prepared an apparatus by means of which all 
the tones perceptible to the human ear can be produced 
in continuous and regular series. As he had discovered 
perception for small portions of this tone-scale in certain 
deaf-mutes, it occurred to him to make a more extensive 
experiment in this direction, and for this purpose the 
pupils of the school at Munich were readily placed at his 
disposal. The results were astonishing, an unexpected 
number of children manifesting more or less ability to 
hear. 

Dr. Bezold’s tone-series includes all imaginable tones, 
beginning with sub-contra C with sixteen double vibrations 
and extending beyond c with 16,000 double vibra- 
tions. The apparatus employed consists of ten tuning- 
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forks of different sizes supplied with movable weights and 
covering the series up to c’’’ with 1,024 double vibrations. 
As the tone-field of each fork ends where that of the next 
upper fork begins, these ten forks can produce every 
imaginable tone lying between 16 and 1,024 vibrations. 
Beyond c’’’ the remaining tones are produced by means 
of three organ pipes with movable stops, each of them 
covering a scale of two octaves and more. This combina- 
tion of tuning-forks and organ pipes was selected because 
thus the tones could be produced in their purity and 
separately, with no overlapping of.lower or higher tones 
in greater or less measure, as is the case with most other 
instruments of music. With such an apparatus it becomes 
an easy matter to illustrate and determine the capacity of 
any human ear, beginning with the hardly perceptible 
bass of the first fork and gradually increasing in volume 
and perceptibility until in the upper regions of the third 
and last pipe the sound again evades the ear. Dr. Bezold 
fixed the cost of such an apparatus at 500 marks, or $120. 

Even with this apparatus it is not easy to test the ear 
of the deaf. The aurist finds an accurate investigation of 
the ear of normal persons or of those hard of hearing 
difficult enough, and the process becomes still more com- 
plicated with deaf-mute children, whose conception of the 
term “hearing” is extremely hazy. The acute senses of 
feeling and sight must be eliminated as completely as pos- 
sible, and especial care taken not to transmit the vibra- 
tions through the bones of the head—a phenomenon famil- 
iar to usin the audiphone. Another necessary condition 
is that the deaf-mute should respond immediately as each 
tone is applied to the ear. If an interval of more than 
thirty seconds occurs, the subject is hopeless. 

In his experiments upon 79 pupils at the Munich School 
in 1893, Dr. Bezold found that fifteen, or 19 per cent., were 
totally deafin bothears. Four yéars later, with a more per- 
fect apparatus, he reduced the percentage to18. In 1898, 
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among 59 pupils, he found that thirteen, or 22 per cent., were 
totally deaf in both ears, and eight, or 14 per cent., were 
deaf in one ear only. The other pupils possessed an ac- 
curately demonstrable hearing capacity for greater or less 
portions of the tone-series. Most frequently portions of 
the lower end of the series were wanting. Defects in the 
upper end were somewhat less frequent. Dr. Bezold 
designated very small portions of the series as islands, 
and absence of hearing along the series as simple or double 
breaks. He grouped the varying capacities to hear into 
six classes: 1st, islands; 2d, simple and double breaks ; 
3d, extensive defect in the upper end of the scale that 
might extend to the middle of the scale; 4th, smaller 
defect in the upper end of the scale ; 5th, extensive defect 
in the lower end of the scale; 6th, extensive stretches of 
hearing, with small or almost no defect in the upper and 
lower end of the scale. 

As a matter of course Dr. Bezold also used the voice 
in testing the hearing of the children, and was able to 
demonstrate a theoretical as well as practical relation be- 
tween tone-hearing and voice-hearing, for he discovered 
the significant fact that ability to apprehend the voice was 
present only when there existed ability to hear a particu- 
lar portion in his tone-series. This portion was covered 
by the notes from b' to g’’. Nota single deaf-mute in whom 
this portion of the scale was wanting was found capable of 
apprehending speech through the ear. The process of 
auricular instruction is thus given a reliable and abso- 
lutely accurate starting-point free from doubt or guess- 
work, 

It does not follow, however, that a// deaf-mutes posses- 
sing the b-g’’ portion of the scale can be taught speech 
through the ear. The pupil may be feeble-minded, and, 
again, the b-g’’ perception may not be sufficiently strong. 
It also is evident that where the b-~g’’ portion is present 
the ability to apprehend speech becomes still more pro- 
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nounced where the aural capacity is augmented by the 
apprehension of other portions of the scale. 

To illustrate his remarks Dr. Bezold employed charts 
representing the several notes of the tone-series from sub- 
contra C to ¢ Each of the pupils on whom his ex- 
periments were performed had a separate chart, on which 
the islands, breaks, or stretches in his aural capacity were 
marked with red. 

His conclusion was that the test with this continuous 
tone-series was the only reliable, and at the same time the 
quickest, method of determining which of the pupils should 
receive their instruction through the ear. 

Another advantage of the use of the tone-series was 
that particular defects in the tone-scale were accompanied 
by corresponding and particular defects in the articulate 
sounds of the pupil. Again, where a particular articulate 
sound is covered by a particular portion in the scale, and 
this portion of the scale is not represented in the aural 
capacity of the pupil, the pupil will never be able to hear 
the sound in question. The teacher is therefore aware 
from the first which sounds his pupil can hear and which 
he cannot. For the first the ear must do service ; for the 
latter the eye is called into requisition in lip-reading. 

In this connection Dr. Bezold states that he found 
that the absence of even a very few sound-perceptions 
rendered the child incapable of apprehending speech of 
itself in the natural manner. In other words, if these few 
missing portions in the tone-scale had been present, the 
child would rank with persons of normal hearing. With 
such children systematic instruction should prove success- 
ful without an attempt to improve the existing hearing 
capacity. 

Dr. Bezold disclaims any attempt to prove that acoustic 
drill can increase the capacity of the auditory nerve. 
His demonstrations make it plain that we cannot make a 
deaf-mute perceive sounds for which the corresponding 
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hearing capacity, 7. e., portion of the tone-series, is want- 
ing, but that we can only teach him to supply the break 
or hiatus in the speech that strikes his ear by reading the 
lips or by putting one and two together, just as in the 
case of adults who have become hard of hearing. 

Dr. Bezold’s paper was followed by an exhibition of 
the auricular method as based on his theories, by In- 
spector Koller of the Munich School, with thirteen of his 
pupils. Dr. Bezold himself offered no suggestions as to 
a scheme or plan of auricular instruction, but in a subse- 
quent paper Dr. Oscar Wolf, of Frankfort on the Main, 
offered, under the title “‘A Remodeling of the System of 
Deaf-Mute Instruction,” propositions that, if adopted, 
would certainly revolutionize the Oral method as applied 
in Germany. 

Dr. Passow, of Heidelberg, President of the Conven- 
tion, read a paper on “ The Work of the Aurist in Schools 
for the Deaf,” that contained many suggestions of practi- 
cal value.. Thus, for instance, speaking of the tonsils, he 
deseribed the far-reaching effect of trouble with these in- 
significant organs, not only upon the articulation and 
hearing capacity, but also the general health of the child. 
Swollen tonsils lead to breathing through the mouth, fre- 
quently producing diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Besides this, the children are restless in their sleep, lose 
appetite, and become lethargic. The hearing capacity is 
decreased by pressure on the Eustachian tube. As soon 
as the tonsils are removed the child recovers its mental 
and physical activity. Among 188 pupils at the Baden 
School, Dr. Passow found that no less than 35 had trouble 
from imperfect or diseased tonsils. 

Another trouble that might seriously hinder the mental 
development of a pupil is suppuration and other irritation 
in the middle ear. One child at the Baden School who 
was thus afflicted suffered from violent headache and was 
a physical weakling. Upon the removal of the cause of 
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suppuration by a surgical operation the headaches dis- 
appeared and the boy seemed to have a new physical and 
mental birth. 

Dr. Passow recommended the following measures, now 
observed at the Baden School : 

1. At least once a year—if practicable, twice—a compe- 
tent aurist should examine the pupils in the school. 

2. The most suitable time for this examination would 
be the opening of the term. : 

3. The examination should cover the mouth, the organs 
of the throat, and the ears. The aural capacity of the 
children should be tested by the application of Bezold’s 
tone-series. 

4. Plugs of ear-wax and foreign substances in the ear 
should be removed, as well as enlarged tonsils. The 
attendant physician should be instructed to treat diseases 
of the nose. 

5. Suppuration in the middle ear should be attended 
to by the attendant physician with the advice of the 
aurist. Should the suppuration be of a kind to render a 
radical operation necessary, the parents or guardians of 
the child should be advised to give their consent to the 
operation. 

6. Subsequent observations should endeavor to deter- 
mine the result of such treatment or operation upon the 
hearing, speech, intelligence, and general condition of the 
child. 

7. A record should be kept of each child that in the 
course of time will show the result of the work done by 
the teachers, the attendant physician, and the aurist. 

Other papers, giving results of experiments and investi- 
gations in various schools, were read by Dr. Alfred Den- 
ker, of Westphalia, Dr. Luescher, of Berne, and Dr. 
Schwendt, of Basel. Dr. Schwendt mentioned the curious 
case of two sisters who, though able to hear quite well, 
were unable to understand what was said to them. They 
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would give parrot-like imitations of what was spoken to 
them, repeat phrases and questions, but give no answers. 
But as soon as the ordinary process of lip-reading was 
resorted to they exhibited the same degree of intelligence 
as ordinary deaf children. They were not at all feeble- 
minded, nor were there any marked physical defects. Dr. 
Schwendt designated this peculiar manifestation as sensory 
aphasia. 

All of the experiments and investigations described in 
these papers were based upon Dr. Bezold’s tone-series. 
In fact, Dr. Bezold’s tone-series was regarded as being as 
scientifically correct and infallible in its results as the 
analysis of the flame of any elementary substance by means 
of the spectrum. 

It will be observed that all of the seven or eight papers 
read were prepared by scientists and aural surgeons having 
no immediate connection with the profession of educating 
the deaf. Again, their aim seemed rather the demonstra- 
tion of a scientific fact for the benefit of a sceptical audi- 
ence, than to devise methods and means by which this 
fact might be made of value in the education of the deaf. 
In the discussion which followed, the dissent of some of 
the teachers was so marked that Dr. Passow had to call 
attention to the circumstance that the Convention was not 
met to adopt resolutions, but to give expression of views 
and opinions, and that it was not at all intended to sup- 
plant the old system of instruction with the new scheme 
of auricular teaching. Even then Director Walther, of 
Berlin, seemed to voice the sentiments of many when he 
said: “‘ You should not be surprised if we teachers of the 
deaf are becoming fidgety. Every day we are offered 
something new. First it is galvanism, then auricular drill, 
then the sign-language, writing, the manual alphabet, etc. 
We have always tried to keep within the bounds of the 
possible. We are glad to know that successful auricular 
exercises have been conducted in Baden. But we have 
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so far regarded these auricular exercises rather as a luxury. 
I believe I have just read that in Baden the course of in- 
struction in the deaf-mute schools covers only six years. 
If a six-year course still prevails in schools for the deaf, 
then auricular exercises must be regarded as a wasteful 
luxury.” Speaking of the auricular exercises employed 
in Vienna under the direction of Dr. Urbantschitsch, Mr. 
Walther stigmatized them as valueless in the instruction 
of the deaf. 

On the other hand, teachers from the schools at Munich, 
Weissenfels, Gerlachsheim, and Hamburg,where pupils 
found capable after a test with Bezold’s tone-series were 
instructed through the ear, were strong in their recom- 
mendation of the new departure. In their opinion, these 
pupils, about 20 per cent. of the whole number, had 
become palpably more accurate and rapid in their articu- 
lation and lip-reading, while, at the same time, they were 
able to cover the course of study more quickly. These 
pupils should, however, be separated from the rest, both 
for their own benefit and for that of their less fortunate 
fellows. The instruction of the latter could then proceed 
more satisfactorily and with less complications, while the 
former could advance unhindered by the limitations of 
their non-hearing schoolmates. 

Still there was no exhaustive exchange of opinions as 
to how auricular instruction should be given a place in 
the general plan of deaf-mute education. Nor were 
resolutions of any kind adopted. But one fact was 
evident, and that is that aural surgery will hereafter 
occupy a more prominent place in the scheme of German 
schools for the deaf than has been the case in the past. 
It is also not at all unlikely that the German scientific 
mind, having discovered a prolific field for one branch of 
its investigations, will insist that the theories they are just 
beginning to advance should receive the test of general 
and painstaking practice. The Convention at Munich 
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may be regarded as the forerunner of others to be held in 
the not distant future. Certain phases of the new move- 
ment could be applied in American schools with the 
greatest advantage. 
GEORGE W. VEDITZ, 
Instructor in the Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


A NECESSARY ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS is a small State, but it is a progressive 
one, not only in the matter of education in general, but 
also in a particular branch of education in which all 
civilized people hold a common interest. I refer to the 
science of cooking. In this State it is now obligatory for 
all girls attending the public schools to take a course in 
economical cooking. Mark this, —‘‘ economical cooking.” 
The larger number of cooks upon whose mercy house- 


keepers are cast are far from economical, and the teachers 


who make it a business to go from city to city, organiz- 
ing what they call cooking classes, are even more extrava- 
gant and wasteful. The most of them merely direct the 
work of appointed aids, and expound upon the proceed- 
ings, while their pupils look on and later taste of the 
finished products. ‘They know at the close of a lesson 
just as much as they knew at the beginning. The dishes 
compounded often call for the use of ingredients that the 
ordinary families have not in stock. The most wonderful 
cooking-school productions become flat failures in the 
hands of an inexperienced person. It is only by doing 
that the real knack and knowledge are acquired. 

The higher education of women has bettered the entire 
civilized world, and its influence is felt everywhere. Yet, 
in the rush for higher education and the struggle for in- 
dependence, the homely art of housekeeping and home- 
making threatens to be lost. The higher education of 
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boys and young men is discovered to have had the very 
undesirable result of making them practically worthless 
when manual dexterity becomes a necessity ; so manual- 
training schools have come into existence. The same result 
has become evident in the education of girls and young 
women. It has raised most of them so much, in their 
own estimation, at least, as to make them quite useless, 
if not helpless, in some very important spheres of 
woman’s life. 

In many places people have come to a realization of 
the futility of an education that leaves the possessors so 
unfitted for what should be their proper sphere; they 
have aroused public sentiment and have succeeded in 
getting the trustees of some schools to erect fully equipped 
cottages, in which the girls are given useful, practical 
instruction in household duties and all that pertains to 
the making of a home. But Massachusetts appears to 
be the only State that has made a course in economical 
cooking obligatory upon all the girls in its public schools. 

In this connection, it occurs to me that it would have 
been just as beneficial to the boys. I have seen boys as 
much interested in the cooking and sewing classes in 
vacation schools as any of the girls. An insight into the 
mysteries of cooking and an understanding of housework 
would be quite as useful to them as to their sisters. Let 
some of the needless literary frills and furbelows of the 
educational department give place to the science of living. 

Nothing is more needed by every girl at a school for 
the deaf than such practical training. A cottage at each 
school, on the same plan as that at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the deaf, at Edgewood, Pennsylvania, 
would be of inéalculable benefit to its pupils. : 

Here the senior classes could be given the instruction 
so necessary to their happiness and welfare in life, of 
which they are deprived by the length of their absence 
from home. Besides, some return to homes where only 
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the most wasteful and foolish methods in housekeeping 
and cooking are employed. Others, unfortunately, have 
become so accustomed to seeing some one else do the 
work which in their own homes should properly fall to 
their share that they refuse to attempt to learn. 

I regret to say that their school-life associates and sur- 
roundings are as often responsible for the refusal as 
faulty home management. 

There is always in a large and mixed assemblage of 
girls and boys, such as are found in our schools, some 
who see fit to consider any form of manual labor as _be- 
neath them. Strangely enough, it is not infrequently the 
case that these individuals belong to the class whose 
home life and surroundings make such labor imperative. 
It is almost always the rule that those who have been ac- 
customed to the:refinements and luxuries of life are the 
ones who make least opposition to the lack of them, and 
are most considerate of others as regards personal feel- 
ings and appearances ; and it is this class of our pupils 
who are least likely to belittle manual labor. . 

The great need of instruction in all departments of 
housework has been forcibly brought to my attention in 
recent years. A few girls easily and quickly understand 
all that pertains to such duties, and are not timid about 
attempting things in the culinary department. But the 
greater number need close supervision, persistent instruc- 
tion, and much encouragement to induce them to become 
interested and do anything beyond what quite suits their 
fancy. 

I believe such a course of instruction would most effectu- 
ally nip in the bud the mischievous false pride that prevents 
so many of our girls from going out to service—the one 
pursuit open to many of them by which to make a com- 
fortable and honorable living. 

The mischief begins at school. It is impossible for 
matrons or supervisors to head off the subtle mischief- 
making or always to capture the real instigators of it. 
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Ask the girls of your school how many of them intend 
to make housework their means of livelihood, and see the 
shrugs and grimaces with which the proposition will be 
met. Ask them why they are so opposed to the idea, and 
the answers, I venture to say, will be rather surprising 
and productive of considerable serious thought, unless 
the questioner is a person who entertains the same con- 
tempt for service and those who serve as the girls surely 
will. 

Much dealing with servants has given me considerable 
insight into the feelings and ambitions of the average 
maid. Stress of circumstances once occasioned the em- 
ployment of a former pupil of a school for the deaf.- 
When the subject was broached I was met with a flat re- 
fusal to act as a servant, with emphasis on the “ servant ;” 
but she would come as a friend. 


Asked for reasons, none better were forthcoming than 
that people would talk. “ What people?” I asked. 


“Former schoolmates.” I reasoned thus: “You will 
not work for pay as a servant. But you are willing to do 
the same work for pay as a friend. Is that logical? 
You are out of employment and in great need of money. 
I ask you to do some work for me that I will pay you for ; 
work that I should do myself had I the time and strength. 
You see the same work done at home daily, probably do 
it yourself, but are not paid. Is it not very, very foolish 
to refuse, simply for fear of being called aservant? Why 
is it worse to work for me seven hours a day in my com- 
fortable home than in a crowded shop, with fifteen or 
twenty other girls, twelve hours a day for the same amount 
of wages?” Still false pride ruled to such an extent that 
I had to promise not to tell any one she was working for 
us, which was quite an unnecessary precaution. 

The almost absolute ignorance she displayed in the per- 
formance of the simplest household tasks nearly dismayed 
me. Ten years or so at school had taught her little out- 
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side the schoolroom beyond sewing, ironing of common 
clothes, and bed-making. But she had learned to obey. 
This was the saving clause, and a willingness to profit by 
experience and instruction was the redeeming trait. 

The vacations she had passed at home had been most 
unprofitably spent, judging by the little she knew about 
housework. The thorough sweeping of a carpeted room 
and the dusting of its various contents comprised some 
difficult lessons. The washing, wiping, and gentle hand- 
ling of fine china and glassware caused anxious hours 
both to mistress and maid. The proper way to polish 
silver was quite unknown to her; bath-brick seemed 
as suitable as any other substance for that purpose. Her 
ways of washing windows and scrubbing painted floors 
were revelations of how noz to do such things ; the ironing 
of lace, embroideries, fine table linen, and fine clothes 
caused wearying hours of instruction. The arrangement 
of a small family table with all its dainty appointments 
was an unknown art. 

As to cooking, her knowledge was absolutely »//. Some 
waste, much worriment, and many surprises were the 
daily allotment of the culinary department for a time. 
Though high marks in arithmetic had been won while a 
pupil at school, the simplest problem in fractions as 
presented in a receipt book, in rules for cakes or pud- 
dings, was beyond her power of demonstration. Questions 
in fractions could have been easily solved on her slate, 
but when it came to the practical solution with solids and 
liquids, that was another matter altogether. ° A half cup 
of this, a quarter pound of that, a gill of something, two 
anda half ounces of still another thing, was a more difficult 
example in fractions than she had ever before encountered. 
Fractional measurements of liquids and solids were a 
constant cause for puzzlement. The chemical action of 
various liquids was a great surprise. Though something 
of such matters had been taught at school, it needed 
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practical experience and personal observation to give the 
clear understanding needful. 

Ignorance of the effects of heat and cold upon different 
substances sometimes resulted in disasters that worried 
her greatly. Economy was a word unknown in her 
vocabulary, whether of time, strength, or material. Fore- 
thought was a faculty lacking to a distressing degree ; 
and most surprising and unexpected were the situations 
and complications that arose from the inability to make 
her head save her hands and heels. 

Waiting upon the table was an unknown accomplish- 
ment. Things were as likely to be served in the entirely 
wrong manner as in the right. 

An inability, at first, to understand why she had not 
the same privileges and rights to the use of articles in 
the house as had their respective owners resulted in some 
unhappy moments. So, also, did a disposition to resent 
not being allowed the freedom of the family apartments 
when her friends called. It was a difficult thing for her to 
learn that, though all persons may be born free, not all 
are equal in the social scale. 

Constant watchfulness and patience on the mistress’s 
part; a real desire to learn, added to a good memory and 
quick obedience on the maid’s side, soon brought knowl- 
edge where before had been ignorance. Treat a servant 
as a human being, with a heart, feelings, and aspirations, 
and you are likely to have a faithful servant and good 
friend. Treat one as a machine which you consider as 
created for your sole use or pleasure, and you have a 
human machine—one of the kind that does not think. In 
course of time we had a faithful and valuable servant. 
So great became her pride and interest in the house and 
all its belongings, and in her own work, and so contented 
and successful did she become, that she was known to 
urge service upon others. It is to be hoped she may 
counteract in others some of the evil influences that so 
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clouded life for her the first year or two after leaving 
school. 

This case proves what can be accomplished. It also 
serves to show how little fitted for the duties of life are 
some of the girls who leave our schools. Cooking and 
housework cannot be taught in the schoolroom, but 
teachers can do much, by example and precept, in show- 
ing their pupils that they honor all honorable labor. 
One teacher or officer who scorns manual labor can do 


incalculable harm. 
SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 


Instructor in the Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Gallaudet College.-—Professor Samuel Porter was ninety 
years old on the 12th of January last. When he came into 
the chapel that morning, all rose to do him honor. That he 
is still vigorous in mind and body is shown by the fact’ that 
on his birthday and for ten days previous he taught the classes 
of one of the instructors who was absent from the city. 

Michigan School—Miss Madge Turner, who has been 
teaching in this School the past six years, resigned at the 
close of the year 1899. She is succeeded by Miss Mamie M. 
Williamson, a graduate of the School, who was afterwards a 
student at Gallaudet College, and for the last few months has 
been a cadet in this School. 

Milwaukee Day-School.—Mr. Adam Stettner, who estab- 
lished in Milwaukee the school for the deaf which later led to 
the formation of the Phonological Institute and the Milwaukee 
Day-School, died recently in that city. Mr. Stettner opened 
his school in January, 1878, as a boarding and day-school, in 
which the pupils were taught by the Oral method and in the 
German language. The Phonological Institute was organized 
later in the same year to assist indigent children to the benefits 
of this School and to extend the Oral method. In 1883 the 
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Institute withdrew its patronage from Mr. Stettner and estab: 
lished the Milwaukee Day-School, and in 1884 Mr. Stettner’s 
school ceased to exist. 

Mississippi Institution.+It is proposed to erect anew main 
building, a separate building for colored pupils, a power-house 
and shops, all estimated to cost $250,000. Last summer the 
Board of Trustees through Mr. Dobyns asked for competitive 
plans from architects. The plans called for brick buildings, 
modern in every way, designed for a warm climate, the idea 
being mainly Mr. Dobyns’s own. After several days’ careful 
examination of the plans offered, those submitted by Mr, Olof 
Hanson, the deaf architect of Faribault, Minnesota, were 
adopted by the Board. Mr. Hanson probably has a better 
understanding of the peculiar needs of a school for the deaf 
than any other architect in the world, and with this special 
qualification he combines a thorough knowledge of his pro- 
fession. 

Oregon School.—The “Tllustrated Annual” of the Oregon 
Statesman for January, 1900, contains an interesting descrip- 
tive article concerning this School, written by Mr. Wentz, the 
Superintendent, with a picture of the building and biographi- 
cal sketches and portraits of several of the officers and teachers. 

St. Louis Day-School.—Miss Clara L. Steidemann, a grad- 
uate of the St. Louis High and Normal Schools, has been added 
to the teaching force. 

Streator Day-School.—The opening of a day-school at Strea- 
tor, Illinois, under the State law providing for such schools, 
was announced in the last volume of the Annals, page 312, 
but we did not venture to insert this school in the Tabular 
Statement in the Janyary number of the Annals of this year, 
as our circular of inquiry addressed to the teacher in charge 
in November had brought no reply. Since the number was 
published, the circular has been returned with the information 
desired. Miss Clara Brown is still the teacher of the school, 
and the number of pupils is eight—five boys and three girls. 
The method of instruction is Oral. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coeducation.—A very full discussion of the subject of Co- 
education in Schools for the Deaf is to be found in a recent 
publication of the Buenos Aires Institution, entitled “La 
Escuela Mixta en los Institutos de Sordomudos” (Buenos 
Aires, 1899, 8vo, pp. 106). It consists of (1) a paper read 
at a meeting of the teachers and officers of that Institution by 
Miss Maria Ana McCotter, Regent of the Girls’ Department, 
in which she argues strongly for the entire separation of the 
sexes during their school life, on the ground of their physical 
and intellectual differences and their different social missions, 
requiring a different kind of education, and the practical incon- 
veniences and dangers of bringing them together in the same 
boarding-school ; (2) an able Reply by Mr. J. Pablo Diaz Gomez, 
Vice Director of the Institution, who successfully refutes Miss 
McCotter’s arguments, and shows by the experience of other 
countries as well as on @ priori grounds that the benefits of 
coeducation, especially at the age of pupils in ordinary schools 
for the deaf, are far greater than any possible disadvantages ; 
and (3) an Opinion by Dr. D. Francisco A. Berra, a distin- 
guished Argentine authority on education, who has visited 
many schools in Europe and America and has given especial 
attention to the subject of coeducation. Dr. Berra expresses 
the decided opinion that whatever be the race and the grade 
of culture of the people, and whether they live in the torrid, 
temperate, or frigid zone, coeducation is beneficial for the 
intellectual, social, and moral development of both boys and 
girls. The only criticism he would make upon the Buenos 
Aires Institution, in which the sexes are brought together in 
the schoolroom but are rigidly separated elsewhere, is tha. 
there is not enough social intercourse between them. 


The Microphonograph.— La Voix for June and July, 1899, 
contains a full and interesting report written by Mr. H. 
Marichelle, an instructer in the Paris National Iustitution, of 
experiments made in that Institution with the microphouograph, 


concerning the value of which as a means of auricular trainin 
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our readers will remember, great claims were made three years 
ago. (See the Annais, vol. xlii, p. 264.) We expect to pub- 
lish the report in full in a future number of the Annis ; 
meanwhile we quote the following summary of the conclusions 
reached by the committee which conducted the experiments: 


(a) Without the aid of the processes already in use, the microphono- 
graph would be of no value to teach the mechanism of articulation to a 
deaf-mute. 

(4) It would not enable us to extend the benefit of auricular training to 
a greater number of pupils; only those can profit by it who possess an 
appreciable degree of audition. 

‘c) Employed alone, it would diminish rather than enlarge the field of 
auricular instruction, so far as relates to the quality and the quantity of 
the phonetic differentiations which it is proposed to effectuate. 

(d) The microphonograph can be utilized in certain cases to repeat 
the exercises in audition already given by means of the voice alone; but 
the latter should always retain the first place and provide, as far as 
possible, for all new acquisitions. 


The Twelfth Census.—The law relating to the Twelfth Cen- 
sus has been so amended by Congress as to provide for taking 
the census of all the deaf and blind in the United States, in- 
stead of limiting the inquiries to those in institutions as was 
provided in the original bill. The law now contains the fol- 
lowing provision : 

The Director of the Census is authorized and directed to collect statis- 
tics relating to all of the deaf, dumb, and blind, notwithstanding the 
restrictions and limitations contained in section eight of said Act entitled 
‘‘An Act to provide for taking the Twelfth and subsequent censuses” ; 
provided, that in taking the census of said classes the inquiries shall be 
limited to the following four questions, namely: name, age, sex, and 
post-office address. 


The Committee of the Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, appointed at Northampton last summer, 
consisting of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. Joseph C. Gor- 
don, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Hon. Edmund Lyon, and Mr. Frank 
W. Booth, worked hard to accomplish this result, especially 
its chairman, Dr. Bell, and it received much valuable assist- 
ance from other friends of the deaf. President Gallaudet 
went with Dr. Bell before the proper committees of both 
houses of Congress to urge the necessary legislation, and at 
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the suggestion of the Committee numerous letters and tele- 
grams were sent by Superintendents, Principals, and Trustees 
of Schools for the Deaf and the Blind to Senators and -Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The Committee also had the cordial 
co-operation of the Hon. William R. Merriam, Director of the 
Census, and Dr. Frederic Howard Wines, Assistant Director. 


The Church Mission.—The twenty-seventh anniversary of 
the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, was held in 
St. Matthew’s Church, West Thirty-Fourth street, near Cen- 
tral Park, on Sunday, December 24, 1899. A statement was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, General Man- 
ager, reviewing the history of the Mission from its origin in 
the foundation of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, in 1852, 
to the present time. The Mission, which now has no official 
connection with St. Ann’s, was incorporated in 1872. Dr. 
Gallaudet explained its present situation as follows: 


For a few years after its organization, its missionaries pioneered 
church work among deaf-mutes throughout our country in churches of 
the larger cities. But this national idea was soon given up, as one mis- 
sionary after another desired to work in the diocese assigned to him by 
its Bishop. Various dioceses made arrangements to prosecute this 
peculiar Mission to the silent people. Thus it has come to pass that our 
Society is now limited in its operations to the dioceses of New York, 
Long Island, Newark, and Connecticut. Its missionaries hold sign ser- 
vices as often as practicable, in ten different places. They minister to 
the sick and needy. ‘They find situations for the unemployed. They 
attend to many other details of the pastoral life which they are striving 
to cultivate. 

Our Society owns and maintains a Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes in the State of New York, on a farm of one hundred and fifty-six 
acres by the Hudson River between New Hamburg and Poughkeepsie, 
the post-office being Wappinger’s Falls. The property is free from debt. 
The income of its endowment fund pays one-half of its current expenses. 
The balance comes from charitable gifts. There are twenty-six inmates 
in the Home—fourteen Women and twelve men. All have been educated 
but have broken down in the battle of life. Three are deaf and dumb 
and blind. The religious services are a great comfort and help to this 
afflicted family. Since the Home was opened in April, 1886, eleven have 
had the consolation of the gospel to fill them with hope for the-future 
as one after another they have finished their earthly pilgrimage and have 
been borne by the angels to paradise. The Holy Communion is cele- 
brated in the Chapel of the Home on the second Sunday of each month. 
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This Home makes a pathetic appeal to the people of the State of New 
York for the means which are necessary not only to meet its present 
current expenses but to provide for the admission of more inmates. 


South Australian Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes.— 
Through the exertions of Mr. Samuel Johnson, Principal of 
the South Australian Institution, the friends of the deaf in 
South Australia last year established a Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf-Mutes at Parafield, in that Colony. One gentle- 
man, Mr. J. H. Angus, gave a valuable farm comprising 280 
acres as a site for the Home, and buildings carefully planned 
for the needs of the establishment were erected with funds 
raised by Mr. Johnson. The Home was opened with appro- 
priate ceremonies, including an address by the Right Hon. 
Sir Samuel Way, Chief Justice of the Colony, September 9, 
1899. 

Proceedings of the Nutional Educational Association.— 
The Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, held at Los 
Angeles, California, July 11-14, 1899, have been published by 
the Association. They make a large octavo volume of 1,258 
pages, which is supplied free to members of the Association. 
Besides much that is of interest and value to all teachers, the 
volume includes the Secretary’s Report of the Proceedings of 
the Department of the Education of the Deaf, the Blind, and 
the Feeble-minded. The papers read before this Depart- 
ment by Mr. Charles S. Perry, of Berkeley, California, Miss 
Helen Taylor, of Los Angeles, Mrs. Katherine T. Bingham, of 
Palo Alto, and Dr. Warring Wilkinson, of Berkeley, are given 
in full. Weregret tosee that in the Table of Contents this 
Department is called by the erroneous title of “ Department of 
Education of Deaf, Dumb, and Feeble-minded,” and in the 
heading of the Report and the Index by’ the objectionable one 
of “ Department of the Education of Defectives.” 


The Braidwood Gold Medal Paper.—The valuable paper by 
Mr. John Beattie, of the Belfast, Ireland, Institution, on “ The 
Teaching of Language during the First, Second, and Third 
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Years of a Deaf Child’s School Life,” to which the Braidwood 
Gold Medal was awarded last year, has been published sepa- 
rately by the British National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf, and may be obtained for one shilling, post free, of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Association, one of whom is Mr. 
W. S. Bessant, Royal Schools for the Deaf, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 


Reports Received.—We have received the following Reports 
of Schools published in 1899 in addition to those previously 
acknowledged : Columbia, Fru Rosing’s (Christiania, Norway), 
Groningen (Netherlands), Rotterdam (Netherlands), Texas, 
Venersborg (Sweden), Virginia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A gentleman of long experience in oral teaching, at present engaged in 
one of the first schools in the United Kingdom, seeks an opening in the 
United States. He possesses good government reports and can furnish 
excellent references. Address P. O.S8., care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. Herpsrex’s ‘‘ Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A contribution toward the 
Elucidation of the Question of Methods,” translated from the German 
by George W. Veditz, M. A., and published in the Annals for April, 
June, and September of last year, bas been reprinted in pampblet form. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, postage included. 


‘*First Lessons In EnautsH.” A course of systematic instruction in 
language, in four volumes, by Caroline C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per 
dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 1.” Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40c. 

‘* Story Reaper, No. 2.” Short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 
45ce. 

‘* Tatxks AND Srortigs.’”’ Contains nearly a hundred short stories and 
seventy-five conversations for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. 
Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
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‘* Brrs or History.” One hundred stories gathered from United States 
History, compiled by John E. Crane, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
Single copy, 90c. 

‘‘A PRIMER oF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LiTeRaTuRE.” By.Abel 8. 
Clark, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, $7.80 per dozen 
Single copy, 75c. 

‘*'Worps AND PurasEs.” Examples of the correct English usage, by 
William G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 

‘*Srorres For LaneuaGce Srupy.”—Adapted to pupils of the third or 
fourth grade, compiled by Jane Bartlett Kellogg. Price, $4.20 per 
dozen. 

Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Established 1847. Complete sets of 
the Annals may now be obtained at $2.00 a volume. Volumes i, ii, ix, 
x, xiv to xliv, inclusive, and the last two numbers of volume xiii, are un- 
bound and will be sold separately. Volumesiii and iv, v and vi, vii and viii, 
xi and xii, together with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been 
bound two volumes in one. These will be sold only as bound. Single 
numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present issue, will be sold 
at 50 cents each. Indexes. to the first twenty, the third ten, and the 
fourth ten volumes 50 cents each. The first two indexes, bound together 
in cloth, $1.00. The three indexes, bound together in cloth, $1.50. 
Address the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. James Dentson’s ‘‘ Manual Alphabet as a Part of the Public-School 
Course,” published in the Annals for October, 1886, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, accompanied by the beautiful manual alphabet drawn 
and engraved from photographs under the direction of Dr. J. C. Gorpon. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Wasbington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 


STAMMERING, Stuttering, Lisping, Nasal Tone, Shrill Voice, etc., cor- 
rected by educational metheds. Articulation Drill for Aphasic Patients ; 
also for persons having Cleft Palate or other Malformation of the Vocal 
Organs; and for children exhibiting tardy development of the Faculty 
of Speech. Lip-reading taught to adults who have lost their hearing. 
David Greene, 1122 Broadway, Madison Square, New York. 
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